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LEARN ABOUT A COLLINS 
FROM A COLLIE 


11'0" x 8" full color reproduction of this painting, without advertising, sent on receipt of 10¢. Address Box EF, 


The Collie’s inbred devotion to his master and the 
sheep he herds is almost proverbial. Fleischmann’s 
smooth-mixing qualities ... to which 70 long years 
have been devoted ... are likewise almost proverbial. 
Step by step, Fleischmann’s has been developed for 
the American taste and American drinking customs. 
That’s why this first American gin is called a pedi- 
greed gin. For a cool Tom Collins this summer, take 


a tip from the Collie: use Fleischmann’s! 
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For your Sloe Gin Rickeys and Fizzes, try Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin. 65 proof 





Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF, COPYRIGHT 1940, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N 
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It peels a tree faster than 
you can skin a banana 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


r |B MAKE a sturdy fence or tele- 

graph pole out of a tree the bark 
is first removed, then the tree must be 
peeled down to remove knots, stumps 
of small limbs and enough wood to 
make it perfectly round. How vould 
you peel a tree? 


A southern inventor designed a ma- 
chine of whirling knives past which a 
tree is pushed, The knives whisk off 
the knots and stumps. At least that 
was the idea. But the knives are 
driven by a set of rubber-and-fabric 
belts (V-belts, they're called) and 
when the flying knives bit into the 


wood, the terrible shock snapped the 


- belts like so much string. 


Belt after belt was tried. No good. 
Finally the inventor heard of belts 
made by Goodrich which are carefully 
matched under actual operating ten- 
sion, so that each carries its full share 
of the load. There are no laggards as 
in most sets of such belts—the set 
Operates as a team. In addition, they 
are made with a new Goodrich low- 
stretch cord for greater strength. 

The inventor installed a set of these 
Goodrich belts, turned on the ma- 
chine—and held his breath. The pole 


went through the knives like a breeze 
— outer wood peeled off as easily as 
skin off a banana. 


The Goodrich belts have lasted for 
months instead of minutes . . . the 
same brand of belts you could use for 
greater strength to drive the machine 
in your plant—the refrigerator or 
washing machine in your home. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
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NO TWO WAYS HERE 


PAPER CUPS 
FOR BOTH 


Wise management recognizes that there are 
no TWO WAYS about matters affecting 
personal comfort and cleanliness. Both cus- 
tomer and employee like to drink water 
with calm deliberation, in a natural posi- 
tion, from a clean paper drinking cup. 

' That’s one reason why employers are 
installing AJAX or AERO sanitary paper 
drinking cups “in back” as well as “out 
front.” Another reason is reflected in less 
time out for sickness, for the unique 
thrifty AJAX and the crisp round, flat bot- 
tom AERO cups come clean! 





Any type of drinking fountain caneasily 
be equipped so that cups can be used. 
























































“SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1 for handsome metal wall cab- 
inet and a complete filling of cups, 
shipped prepaid anywhere in the United 
States. State whether AJAX or AERO. 
Address Dept. C6, nearest Division. 


AJAX +” AERO 
Senitory Types Drinking Coe 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 
Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co. 

























Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
st Paper Cups . Drinking Straws . Note 
ry Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 


The proper way to use the tele- 
phone for best recults is to hold 
the transmitter directly in 
front of the lips while you are 
talking. 
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Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember ... it may be your 
best friend or best customer. 
Greet him as pleasantly as if 
you were face to face. Pleasant 
people get the most fun out of 
life anyway. 
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Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Slamming the receiver may 
seem discourteous to the per- 
son to whom you have been 
talking. You don’t mean it, of 
course, but it may leave the 
wrong impression. 











Do You Talk Naturally? 


Your normal tone of voice is 
best. Whispered words are in- 
distinct. Shouting distorts the 
voice and may make it gruff 
and unpleasant. 











Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in 
answering may mean that you 
miss an important call. The 
person calling may decide that 
no one is there and hang up. 














THE BELL SYSTEM CORDIALLY INVITBS YOU TO VISIT ITS EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO 
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= is something that a boy needs 
beyond food and sleep, books and 
play. It is the satisfaction of working, 
with sweat on his face and calluses on 
his hands, close to the earth. 

One of the real tragedies of the 
past decade has been the denial to 
hundreds of thousands of boys of any 
opportunity for useful labor. 

Early in 1938 Henry Ford, who 
was once a farm boy himself, looked 
around him at this waste of a gener- 
ation of youngsters. He decided there 
was something he could do about it. 

That was the origin of “Camp 
Legion,” near Dearborn, Michigan. 
When the frost was out of the ground 
that spring, sixty-five boys pitched 
a row of army tents at the edge 
of the woods and went to work. 
Many of them were sons of dead 
or disabled war veterans. Some had 
no homes. Most of them were pale 
and undernourished. 

By the end of the summer their own 
mothers might not have known them. 
They had grown husky, tanned, self- 
reliant. They had earned their keep 
and a good sum over. 

The success of the experiment was 
so thoroughly proved that Mr. Ford 
laid plans for a similar project— 
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© Camp Legion i take a lot of pry in the trim appearance of their tents and equipment. 


are creating something 


“Camp Willow Run,” near Ypsilanti. 
And in 1939 the two camps wrought 
the same change in 130 more boys. 

The system on which these camps 
are run is simple enough. The boys 
govern themselves. The camp fore- 
man and sub-foremen are chosen 
from among their own number. They 
live in tents and eat in a mess hall 
where they are given plenty of good 
food. A farmer shows them what to 
plant and how to take care of it, and 
Mr. Ford supplies tractors and other 
modern implements. The working 
day is limited to eight hours. 


The garden truck produced by the 
camps is sold at neat roadside mar- 
kets, staffed by camp members. Each 
boy receives a daily wage, and at the 
season’s end, all share alike in the 
remaining profits. Last year each 
member of Camp Legion received 
$128 in addition to his wages. 

With the work-day ending at four 
o’clock, there is time for recreation. 
The boys have access to baseball 
fields and swimming pools. 

When fall comes, the camp workers 
are not simply dropped back on the 
street corner. If they show ability 


© Plenty of good food for hungry boy: 








@ “J guess he understands us. We get along with him fine.” 


That’s what the boys at Camp Legion say about Henry Ford. 


44 





@ This little white chapel was given the camp boys by 
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along mechanical lines, they rep. en Mr. Ford. The boys conduct their own services. 


ter the Henry Ford Trade School, or 

go directly into one of the Ford plants. FREE BOOKLET 
Henry Ford stops often to talk to If you'd like to know 

the youngsters. “‘I’d rather do this meee abut the opera- 


than anything else I know of,” he tion of Camp Legion 


aa — ; and Camp Willow 
nese boys have the opportunity é 

to DO things here. They are creating Run, an illustrated 
something useful—something that booklet will be mailed 
other people can use. That’s the most upon request. Write to 
constructive effort in the world, and 
their early contact with it will be one 
of the most constructive influences 
in their lives.” 
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Forp Motor Company 


Dearborn, Michigan x 
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@ People of the Detroit district 

. like to buy their fresh vegetables 

' , ie at attractive markets like this. 

The average lad gains 7% pounds a summer. 
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GILBEYS GIN. 
mud be baller 
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The INTERNATIONAL GIN) ! 
distilled by GILBEY in the. 


I 


United States as well as in‘ 
England: Australia.and Canada 
Gilbey Gin is 90 Proof. Distilled 


from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
National Distillers Prod. .» N. ¥. 
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LETTERS 





From James Roosevelt 


YOUR STORY PAGE TEN NEWSWEEK JUNE 
THIRD COMPLETELY INACCURATE WITH RESPECT 
TO OFFER MADE TO ME. NO SUCH OFFER RE- 
CEIVED OR EXPECTED. FEEL YOU SHOULD PRINT 
CORRECTION IN FAIRNESS TO MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY AS WELL AS MYSELF. BEST WISHES. 


JAMES ROOSEVELT 
Hollywood, Calif. 


NEwswEEK’s item was to the effect that 
major movie executives had agreed that 
one of the bigger producers should offer 
him a $75,000-a-year job. They were re- 
ported to fear that failure of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s independent film venture might lead 
to further Washington charges that the 
big companies stifle competition. The in- 
formation came from reliable sources. 





From Canada 


The letter in your issue of May 20 from 
Harry E. Clark of Houston, Texas, par- 
ticularly that portion of it which reads: 
“England and France, with their tremen- 
dous colonial empires, could thus easily 
pay their debt to us,” again brings to light 
the widespread conception of Britain as a 
possessor nation—a notion spread by many 
recent articles and books. 

Mr. Clark and others holding such a no- 
tion must have failed entirely to consider 
the positions of Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Ireland. These 
territories and their peoples are not im- 
perial possessions at all but are independ- 
ent states. In some fiscal and economic 
matters India has a good measure of in- 
depvadence. 

Britain may bargain with any of the 
dominions, just as she may bargain with 
the United States, not necessarily coming 
off the winner in either case. Britain has 
no more authority over the tariff or im- 
migration laws of any of the dominions 
than she has over those of the United 
States. 

It is most unfortunate and unfair, par- 
ticularly at times such as those through 
which we are passing, that Britain should 
be open to such misrepresentation abroad 
as a “have” nation in contrast to the so- 
called “have not” nations. 

The inference is that her motives in war 
or peace may be selfish in that they are 
formulated with a view to retaining this 
thing which she is reputed to have and 
which in fact she has not. 

RUSSELL FROME 


Toronto, Ont. 





Hours and Defense 


In your May 27 issue you state: “A 
titanic rearmament drive, as was shown 
in France under the Blum government, 
cannot be achieved on a 40-hour-week 


basis,” thus implying that our defense 
needs cannot be met if labor insists on a 
40-hour week. 

However, under Blum in France, there 
was a labor shortage. May I remind you 
that no such shortage exists in the United 
States. Have you forgotten the 9,000,000 
(or more) unemployed whom you so fre- 
quently mention in your magazine? 

True, many of these are unskilled. But 
would it not be better to train the un- 
employed, charging the cost of such train- 
ing to national defense, than to demand 
wage and hour sacrifices of our present 
skilled labor? 

(MRS.) EVELYN E. ROGERS 

Plainfield, N. J. 


In Defense of Maki 


Your issue of May 27 carried an article 
which started as follows: 

“American track fans will remember 
Taisto Maki, the alleged Flying Finn 
1940 who wound up his American tr 
last week, as just another fellow 
ordinary legs. How he ever shattered fi 
of Paavo Nurmi’s marks before con 
to the United States must remain an 
credible mystery.” 

The above represents a most deleteri 
lack of judgment on the part of Ni: 
WEEK. Maki’s country was at war. He ! 
come directly from the front lines and hia 
been wounded. No one knows what 
thoughts were while he ran those rac 
No one knows how many of his fri 
and relatives were under fire while he 
waiting for the starter’s gun. His country 
was defeated under overwhelming ocd 
while he and Nurmi traveled from 
to city in a foreign country whose sp: 
writers gloated over his own defeat, which 
was no “incredible mystery” to me. I saw 
the despair in his face one night at the 
Municipal Airport in Chicago. Newsweek 
and the sports writers of America owe 
Taisto Maki a sincere apology. 

R. J. EXTER 





Chicago, Il. 





When America Aided 


There is a true saying: “Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Even 
so, I could not pass up Harry E. Clark’s 
letter in your May 20 issue. He states: 
“We suckers will give men and more men. 
We will win the war for them—again.” 
What a noble thought! But perhaps he is 
only joking, so I'll tell one. Upon arrival 
of the first American contingent in Eng- 
land some of the boys were having 4 
drink in a pub and complained that the 
beer was “flat.” 

The barmaid replied: 

“What the hell do you expect—it has 
been waiting for you for three years.” 

H, H. TRAIL 

Vancouver, B.C. 
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HELPS KEEP SEEING... HIGHER LEVELS FLEUR-O-LIERS are now available in 
FOODS COOL, 1S SO MUCH EASIER-— OF LIGHT ‘ : f 
FRESH SO COMFORTABLE WITH CUT DOWN ERRORS, a wide range of prices and designs 
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STORES ¢ OFFICES > FACTORIES 
Get the most out of new 


FLUGRESCENT 


LIGHTING 


with *Certified 


Look around your store, office or 
factory. Somewhere in your place 
of business you'll find a need for 
this remarkable new indoor day- 
light. Fluorescent gives you cooler, 
higher levels of lighting .:. mew eye 
comfort ... greater display values 

- » mew accuracy for close work. 


But it pays to be particular when 
you buy fixtures for this new light 
source. Protect your investment by 
getting Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS, 
lighting fixtures that give you the 
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FLEUR-O-LIERS 


maximum results from fluorescent. 
Over 35 leading fixture manufac- 
turers are making FLEUR-O-LIERS 
—to meet some 50 rigid specifica- 
tions for good light—good service, 
as set up by MAZDA Lamp manu- 
facturers. New booklet gives details. 


And before you buy, check with 
your lighting company. Their 
experienced engineers will give 
you expert advice . . . show you 
how CERTIFIED FLEUR-O-LIERS 
can be properly installed to meet 
your needs. 
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Manufacture 


Whenever you buy fluorescent lighting...Insist on CERTIFIED FLEUR-O-LIERS 












offices and factories. 





WRITE FOR INTERESTING NEW 
FLEUR-O-LIER FACT BOOK! 

Tear out and mail this coupon NOW so that you can 

begin to enjoy cooler, better lighting this summer. 


New booklet tells you how to use FLEUR-O-LIERS 
profitably . . . gives many applications for stores, 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


A 7-pound 9-ounce son to Jonn Roose- 
VELT, youngest son of the President, and 
the former ANNE CLARK of Boston and 
Nahant, in Boston, June 5. The baby— 
tenth grandchild of the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt—will be named Haven, after 
his maternal grandfather, the late F. 
Haven Clark. 


Birthday: 





Wide World 


Tue Keys QuaprupLets—Mona, Rober- 
ta, Mary, and Leota—of Hollis, Okla., 25, 
June 4. They celebrated in an Oklahoma 
City Park at an informal family picnic ar- 
ranged by their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Flake M. Keys, and their grandfather, the 
90-year-old C. M. Keys. Also present was 
Robert W. Fowler, Oklahoma City ac- 
countant who is to marry Mona on June 
18 and thus break up the quads’ constant 
companionship. The three remaining 
sisters plan to teach school in Texas next 


fall. 


Tuomas Mann, exiled German author, 
65, June 6. Having lectured at Princeton 
for two years, Mann plans to leave for 
California soon and there work on his 
next two projects: the last volume of 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” and a short 
story based on an old Indian legend. His 
latest novel, “The Beloved Returns,” will 
be published in August. 


Married: 


JACQUELINE VEREKER, only daughter of 
General Viscount Gort, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Expeditionary Force, 
and Carr. W. P. Sipney of the Grenadier 
Guards, in London, June 8. The bride’s 
mother is the former Corinna Vereker, a 
cousin of Lord Gort, whose family name 
is also Vereker. They were divorced in 
1925. 


Davey O’Brien, 
23, 1938 All-Ameri- 
can football star, and 
Frances Buster, 21, 
of Fort Worth, at the 
University Christian 
Church in Fort 
Worth, June 5. Their 
romance started at 
Texas Christian Uni- 
versity (where the 
bride graduated last 


week) when O’Brien 
was a campus hero 
and Miss Buster was 
“sweetheart” of the 
university band. Aft- 
er a motor trip 
through the South 
and East, they plan 
to become counselors 
at a summer youth 
camp in Delafield, 
Wis. O’Brien played 
professional football 
with the Philadelphia Eagles last season, 
and his contract with that club has one 
more year to run. 


Acme 


Divorced: 


Joun J. Rasxos Jr., son of the former 
Democratic National Committee chair- 
man, and Minerva AARONSON RaAskobp, in 
Reno, June 5. They were married Dec. 
12, 1930, in the rectory of St. John’s Cath- 
olic Church in North Chelmsford, Mass. 


Departed: 


On the Atlantic 
Clipper for Europe, 
MADELEINE CARROLL, 
British screen star, 
from New York, June 
9. As Miss Carroll’s 
parents and sister are 
in England, this is 
her third transatlan- 
tic crossing since war 
began. At her cha- 
teau near Paris she is 
sheltering 200 refugee children—to whose 
number she hopes to add another 200. 


Acme 





Resigned: 


As president of the 
National Broadcast- 
ing Co., to become 
president of the Chi- 
cago Museum of 
Science and Indus- 
try, Lenox R. Lonr, 
Army officer, engi- 
neer, and general 
manager from 1929 
to 1935 of the Chica- 
go Century of Progress, in New York City, 
June 7. With the recommendation of hav- 
ing performed a highly efficient job at 
Chicago’s Fair but with no radio experi- 
ence back of him, Major Lohr came to 
NBC Jan. 1, 1936. After his successor is 
chosen July 12, he will take over the Chi- 
cago post July 15. 


Died: 


ApmiRrAL Huau Ropman, 81, command- 
er of the battleship division of the United 
States Fleet which operated with the Brit- 
ish Navy in the North Sea during the 
World War, after a long illness, in Wash- 





Wide World 


ington, D.C., June 7. The Admiral was a 
bluff sea dog of the old school—there is 
legend that once in 1918 he slapped King 
George V on the back, and, pointing to the 
then Prince of Wales (now the Duke of 
Windsor) , remarking: “You know, that’s 
a mighty fine lad you’ve got there.” 
(The occasion was a visit King George 
and Admiral Beatty, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Grand Fleet, paid 
to Rodman on board his flagship, the New 
York.) The British 
monarch returned the 
compliment by mak- 
ing the Admiral a 
Knight Commander 
of the Order of the 
Bath. After the World 
War Rodman com- 
manded the reorgan- 
ized Pacific Fleet and 
retired in 1923. Wide World 

Fiorence Roserts, 79, veteran stage 
and screen actress, of heart disease, at her 
home in Hollywood, June 6. She made her 
film debut in silent-movie days and from 
then on became one of Hollywood's stead- 
iest-working character actresses. Her most 
recent successes were as the lovable but 
sharp-tongued grandma in the Jones Fam- 
ily series. 

James Hatz, 39, former star of the silent 
films, of cirrhosis of the liver, in Jersey 
City, June 7. Once starred with Pola 
Negri, Bebe Daniels, Clara Bow, and the 
late Jean Harlow, when he died he was liv- 
ing in an obscure rooming house in Jersey 
City—taking occasional jobs as the master 
of ceremonies in small night clubs. 


Countess OuvGa ALBANI, 36, radio and 
light-opera singer, in Tucson, after a five- 
year fight against arthritis, June 3. She 
was well known to radio listeners of the 
early 30’s as a singer of semiclassical and 
operetta-type music. 

Trene Benttey, 70, musical-comedy star 
at the turn of the century and widow of 
Henry B. Smith, Victor Herbert’s libret- 
tist, at her home in Allenhurst, N.J., June 
3. She made her Broadway debut in 1895 
and retired from the stage in 1910. 


Aurrep F. M. ZimMeERMANN, 81, German 
Secretary of State under Foreign Minister 
Bethmann-Hollweg in 1916 and 1917 and 
author of the famous “Zimmermann note.” 
of pneumonia, in Berlin, June 6. The note 
instructed the German Minister in Mex- 
ico to seek an alliance with Mexico 
and Japan to make 
war on the United 
States if this country 
should cease to be 
neutral, and the in- 
dignation which fol- 
lowed its publication 
here had much to do 
with the entry of the 
United States into 
the World War. 
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(ae a ee We bring together 33 separate brews, to bring you 


waa a single glass of beer so smooth and delicious! 
You'll enjoy the very look of this beer—its clarity, its sparkle, its creamy collar. 

But wait till you taste it!... Such flavor, such smoothness, can only come 
from the blending of 33 separate brews ... not two, or five, or ten, but 33—from 
33 separate kettles! 

Each brew is as fine as 96 years of skill, the 28 Pabst scientists, and Pabst 
ingredients can make it. . . . Then all 33 brews are brought together in the per- 
fect balance dictated by the Blue Ribbon formula. 

and : ‘ ee An expensive way to brew? Of course! It’s like blending champagne, coffee, 
ote.” a iS ~~ : or tobacco to produce the finest. And that’s what makes it America’s Premium 
note ra Beer ... with a smoothness that is unique, and a goodness that never varies, 


Mex- : , = Sometime today, have the pleasure of meeting Blue Ribbon. 
*x1CO 
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First in the Homes of 
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Rest of the World! 
Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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The streamlined beauty of Budd trains T 
of stainless steel is an important factor 
in restoring glamour as well as patron- 
age to America’s enterprising railroads, 4 Roo 
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Passacz on a Budd train is the best seller in the railroad comfortable travel, amid the most attractive surround- 
world. Seats in these truly modern carriers are reserved ings possible, for the ordinary day-coach fare. Her 
weeks and sometimes even months in advance. All Budd cars are built throughout of stainless steel, Th 
This is easily understood — for Budd trains give the the strongest known material suitable for structural powe 
traveler more for his money. purposes. This alloy, when fabricated by Budd’s exclusive and 
At regular day-coach rates they provide such luxuries SHOTWELD* process, produces cars that maintain the high- ment 
as adjustable seats and unusually large, attractive wash- est safety standards ever achieved in rail transportation. re 
rooms. They allow all passengers equal freedom of the Because they-attract new passengers, and because they Urn 
entire train . . . observation lounge, diner, tavern car cost less to operate, Budd-built trains are making money if le 
and cocktail bar. Every car is perfectly air-conditioned; | wherever they are in service. ask § 
every car is insulated against noise and dust. And the it ral 
appointments and decoration throughout make a very Visit the Budd Exhibit in the Transportation Area of the New York World's Fair ty to 





important contribution to the Budd ideal of completely EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT sphe 
%* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. possi 
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Roosevelt-Casey Talks 


Richard Casey, Australian Minister in 

Vashington, has lately been making secret 
nreported visits to the White House to 
onfer with Roosevelt and defense offi- 
ials. Behind these talks is the fact that, 
vhile the Dutch East Indies situation was 
uiet last week, the Administration is 
fearful that, if the Axis wins, Japan will 
promptly grab at both Dutch and Britisa 
Oriental possessions. Hence, Roosevelt is 
working in close collaboration with Casey 
and discussing the possibility of joint de- 
fense action in the Far East. 


Leahy Letdown 


There’s a story behind Admiral Leahy’s 
quiet return to his post as Governor of 
Puerto Rico after all the headlines about 
his having been called to Washington to 
S fill an important post in the defense pro- 
gram. The fact is that F.D.R. contemplat- 
ed making Leahy Secretary of the Navy. 
However, in a White House conversation, 
the Admiral appeared intent upon shelv- 
ing the Wage-Hour Act, outlawing strikes, 
and other immediate moves to prohibit 
labor troubles in the defense program. He 
also advocated prompt purchase of British, 
French, and Dutch possessions in the Car- 
ibbean. Roosevelt considered all these 
moves too extreme for this stage of the 
crisis. So he decided against—or, at least, 
delayed—any defense appointment for 
Leahy. But the Admiral may later get 
the Navy post. 


Hemispheric Threats 


The story behind Roosevelt’s request for 
power to call out the National Guard— 
and General Marshall’s supporting state- 
ments—is this: The government has re- 
ceived hints of possible uprisings in Latin- 
American countries (particularly Brazil, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Mexico). And, 
if legal governments are threatened and 
ask for help, the Army would like to send 
itrather than to give the Nazis opportuni- 
ty to capitalize on confusion in this hemi- 
sphere. Also, the Army contemplates the 
possibility of having to send Regulars to 
keep the Axis powers out of the West 
ndies or even more distant bases. In such 
cases, soldiers would be sent from the 
nearest points (perhaps the Canali Zone or 
Puerto Rico). Then the Army would con- 


sider it vital to call out National Guards- 
men immediately to replace the Regulars 
sent on such missions. 


Republican Nominees? 

An iniormal survey of a score of key 
political cerrespondents and _ important 
politicians reveals the general belie* <inat, 
as of early this week, Taft was tne leader 
for the GOP nomination, Dewey second, 
Wilkie third. An oadity is that the 2or- 
respondents were aimost trcnimous in 
saying Willkie would be ti: strongest 
candidate but that chances are stiil against 
his nomination, Their main reason for the 
latter belief is that too many politicians 
either don’t know Willkie or recall him 
as a Democrat. In Ohio, for example, Re- 
publican figures are talking about the 
days when Willkie worked closely with 
Martin Davey, former Democratic Gov- 
ernor who’s now seeking the Governor- 
ship again, and contributed heavily to his 
campaigns. 


Lewis’ Return 
Don’t be surprised if John L. Lewis 


eases back into the Roosevelt camp. The 
war’s turn has wrecked whatever third- 
party hopes he had and has made CIO 
rank-and-filers even more opposed to an 
anti-Roosevelt stand. On the other side, 
partly because Sidney Hillman wants to 
enlist Lewis’ administrative abilities in the 
defense drive, F.D.R. is considering tac- 
tics that would permit Lewis to return 
without eating too many of his anti-third- 
term words. , 


Vice President Byrnes? 

Don’t put too much stock in the pub- 
lished stories flatly predicting that Senator 
Byrnes of South Carolina will be Roose- 
velt’s running mate. He’s being consid- 
ered, but so are others. The Vice Presi- 
dential subject wasn’t even mentioned dur- 
ing Byrnes’ week-end cruise with F.D.R. 
A strong argument against Byrnes is that 
one member of the ticket should be a 
Westerner to appeal to the wavering farm- 
state vote. Hence, it’s not surprising that 
an exceedingly close Roosevelt friend re- 
ported last week that F.D.R. seemed to 
be considering Justice Douglas as his first 
choice, Governor Stark of Missouri as sec- 
ond choice. McNutt’s friends are pushing 
him hard for Vice President, but he’s not 
now conceded much chance. 


Trivia 

Unidentified Dewey opponents have 
been deluging GOP delegates with reprints 
of the recent anti-Dewey articles in well- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


known magazines . . . copies of the >2b- 
lished record of the Nye munitions hear- 
ings, now out of print, have become prizec 
items because of the “inside story” they 
tell of the last war; as much as $350 a set 
is being offered .. . The wife of an im- 
portant German diplomatic official here 
stili voices her contempt for Hitler when- 
ever she can finc a listener in the diplo- 
matic set; many 272 suspicious, thinking 
she may be trying to get other diplomatic 
wives to let slip information which can 
be relayed to Berlin. 





Leopold’s Accomplishment 


Beemodien of its effect on the Allies, 
U.S. diplomats believe King Leopold’s 
surrender was beneficial to Belgium. To 
have fought to the bitter end would prob- 
ably have meant Belgium’s extermination 
as a nation and the King’s exile (if Ger- 
many won). Now Belgium has a foot in 
each warring camp. His Cabinet’s adher- 
ence to the Allies assures the country’s 
unimpaired existence if the Allies win, and 
Leopold’s agreement with the Nazis is be- 
lieved to call for the preservation of the 
Walloon sections as a national entity in 
case of a German-dictated peace. (The 
Flemish sections would probably be an- 
nexed to the Reich, along with Holland.) 


Gamelin’s Bombshell 


Look for large-scale political repercus- 
sions from a report now being prepared by 
General Gamelin. The deposed General- 
issimo’s defense will tell his side of the 
opening phase of the war, his plan of op- 
eration, and his difficulties as Chief of 
Staff in the years preceding the war. This 
latter section will provide the dynamite. 
It will cover Daladier’s action (as Defense 
and War Minister and as Premier) in re- 
fusing Gamelin’s request that airplane fac- 
tories go on three eight-hour shifts, reject- 
ing plans for formation of five tank divi- 
sions, and turning down other prepared- 
ness demands now proved to be vital. 


Japanese Suicides 


Though it sounds fantastic to an Occi- 
dental, credible reports from widely sep- 
arated sources in China declare that 
wounded Japanese soldiers whose military 
usefulness is ended are being urged to com- 
mit suicide. A lecturer at a military hos- 
pital on the grounds of Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity, near Peiping, told disabled listen- 
ers that they would be doing “the patriotic 
thing” to commit hara-kiri and even of- 
fered aid to those physically unable to per- 
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form the act. Also, there are known cases 
when wounded Japanese, unable to leave 
the battlefield under their own power, 
have been shot and their bodies burned. 
The apparent reason for this is that med- 
ical supplies and hospital space are so lim- 
ited the army wants to treat only men not 
permanently disabled. Only the fanatical 
loyalty of the Japanese explains the fail- 
ure of troops to mutiny against such treat- 
ment. 


Queen Mary Mystery 


It’s now possible to clear up the remain- 
ing mystery about the British liners Mau- 
retania and Queen Mary. Both ships ar- 
rived in Australia in mid-April, with the 
Queen Mary making the trip nonstop via 
Cape Horn. At Svdney the Queen Mary’s 
interior was cleared out and 6,000 bunks 
were set up. Both ships then transported 
the second lot of Australian soldiers to the 
Near East, arriving in Egypt in mid-May. 
At last word, they were back in Sydney, 
the Queen Mary anchored outside the har- 
bor at Athol Bight and the Mauretania at 
Circular Quay in the heart of the city. 
Both were awaiting another load of sol- 
diers. The Australian press has not printed 
a word about the two ships. 


Fifth Columnists 


The Cuban Government is waiting un- 
til it has arrested all involved before an- 
nouncing the smashing of a Nazi spy ring 
that has been operating on the island for 
months,‘using a powerful short-wave radio 
to report Caribbean shipping . . . When 
the German occupants of a car pulling a 
trailer had a minor accident near Sydney, 
Australia, a suspicious motor cop investi- 
gated and found a radio transmitter in the 
trailer. That helped explain how Berlin 
was able to broadcast, almost immediately 
after their departure, the shipping of the 
first load of Australian soldiers to the Near 
East. 


Hitler’s Eire Plan 


There’s solid basis for Britain’s fear that 
a German attack on England will come in 
part via Ireland. Diplomats in Dublin have 
learned that such a plan was under con- 
sideration in Berlin several months ago. 
It called for an attack on Treland’s west 
coast, but not necessarily the capture of 
Dublin and Belfast or the occupation of 
the island. Its main purpose would be to 
divert defense power away from England’s 
east coast. Details known to the Eire Gov- 
ernment include the large-scale use of 
transport planes and parachute troops and 
the setting up of plane bases in Western 
Eire. 


Foreign Notes 

The Gestapo in Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
and Essen is busily trying to detect the 
persons who have been plastering walls 


——— 
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with anti-Communist quotations from 
“Mein Kampf” . . . Despite Hearst’s anti- 
Cardenas editorial policy, the agents han- 
dling his large Mexican land interests are 
strongly backing Avila Camacho, Car- 
denas’ Presidential candidate . . . Note 
that the German White Book, which every 
German is being high-pressured to buy, 
was published by the Eher-Kolag publish- 
ing house, the personal property of Hitler. 
On the not-impossible sale of 10,000,000 
copies, the house would gross 25,000,000 
marks ... The Allies have developed a 
new optical device that cuts out reflections 
from the ocean’s surface and permits fly- 
ing submarine hunters to see deeper into 
the sea. 


Antitrust Policy 


Bilere’s the lowdown on the Federal 
antitrust picture, about which many con- 
fusing stories were published last week: 
Thurman Arnold, who’s in charge of the 
Justice Department’s Antitrust Division, 
insists there'll be no general revision of 
policies. He now sees nothing in the de- 
fense program to justify price fixing or co- 
ercion of small companies. His division has 
no objection to expansion, and it would 
not interfere with specific cases of price 
fixing which the Federal defense organi- 
zation may later find necessary. But it 
will continue to swat any private price- 
rigging arrangements not publicly ap- 
proved by the proper national defense of- 


ficials. 


Stettinius Status 


The resignation of Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. as chairman of U.S. Steel to serve as a 
defense commissioner was genuine and had 
no strings tied to it. That’s the way Stet- 
tinius wanted it. However, there’s general 
agreement within U.S. Steel’s board that 
he can—and very likely will—return to 
his old post whenever he finishes his gov- 
ernment work. Significantly, his successor 
as chairman, Irving S. Olds, who gained 
his familiarity with U.S. Steel by prepar- 
ing its TNEC case and its SEC registra- 
tion statements, is continuing his member- 
ship in the law firm of White & Case. The 
tacit understanding is that he'll eventually 
end up as U.S. Steel’s general counsel, 
succeeding Nathan Miller. 


Installment-Plan Rooms 


The recent spread of credit arrange- 
ments making it possible for train pas- 
sengers and cruise tourists to pay for their 
trips on the installment plan are spread- 
ing still further. A number of chain hotels 
in large cities, as well as hotels owned by 
certain railroads, are now studying a plan 
to make hotel rooms available to tour- 
ists on credit. The mechanics of the ar- 
rangement would be similar to those of 


—— 


the new scheme for installment-plan rail 
travel. Though not yet officially approved 
by important hotels, the plan is conceded a 
good chance of being tried out widely, 


FHA Showplaces 


A number of the country’s most famous 
showplace estates will soon be replaced hy 
FHA-insured small homes. The great pyi- 
vate properties of the late Clarence M.jc- 
kay, Otto Kahn, and Henry Clay Frick on 
the North Shore of Long Island are among 
these. The regional office of the FHA jy 
New York has mapped out the develop- 
ments and is prepared to approve applica- 
tions for the insurance. Meanwhile, Jarve 
building syndicates have made consider- 
able progress in negotiating for the proper- 
ties. The small homes to be built will be 
priced from $10,000 down to $2,500. 


Press Notes 


The Chicago Tribune will syndicate the 
sports column of Arch Ward, who a few 
weeks ago turned down a $25,000-a-year 
offer to become professional football czar 
to remain in the newspaper business . . 
Burt L. Standish (Gilbert Patten) , author 
of the Frank Merriwell books who was 
discovered broke and ill in New York a 
few months ago, is now in Maine writing 
another book on Frank Merriwell as an 
adult . . . Staff members of The Dail; 
Worker, N. Y. Communist paper, wil! be 
up against it if pending Federal legislation 
barring Communists from working for 
concerns in interstate commerce is passed. 
The paper has long required that all its 
staff must be Communists. 


Miscellany 


Insiders in Hollywood say at least iwo 
other top movie executives besides Joseph 
Schenck will be indicted for income-tax 
evasion . . . Mormon church officials are 
telling members to store up a two-year food 
supply as a precaution against inflation 
and scarcity . . . Emulating the San Fran- 
cisco fair, which has Diego Rivera paint ing 
a mural in public, the N. Y. Museum of 
Modern Art will shortly bring the Mexi- 
can artist José Clemente Oroszco to New 
York to do the same thing. 


Whereabouts 


Grover Cleveland Alexander, one of 
baseball’s greatest pitchers and holder of 
the National League record for games won 
(373) , is now a ticket-taker at the Detroit 
Race Track, earning from $10 to $15 a 
day. He lives with his wife in a moderaie- 
priced apartment hotel . . . Jean Batten, 
famous British aviatrix and winner of 1 hie 
Harmon trophy of 1936 after her flight 
from England to New Zealand, is in 
France driving for the Anglo-French am- 
bulance corps. 
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$8000 per worker is 
what it takes in plant and machinery to start the 
average American workman earning money 
for himself and his company. It needs $486 
every year to keep that original $8000 invest- 
ment modern enough to compete. 


American industry has not been making that 
continuing investment. In the last nine years our 
capital investment—the only investment that 
makes worthwhile jobs and national income 
possible—has been 49% less than it was over 
the preceding nine years. 


The fact you may have handsome deprecia- 
tion reserves offsetting your $8000 investment 
per worker doesn’t help you or him—until you 
use them. The biggest reserve in the world isn’t 
going to help a worker at an old machine in 
your plant compete with a worker with a 
new machine in the plant of your competitor. 
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Some American managers are re-learning 
the old truth that money at work makes money— 
keeping workmen profitably employed. These 
managers know that depreciation reserves in- 
vested in bonds may earn 2% but invested in 
modern equipment may earn as high as 50% 
or more. Warner & Swasey field engineers are 
working now with such managers, studying 
what some of their $486 per worker per year 
can earn in new Warner & Swasey turret lathes. 
If you, too, are interested in changing your 
vanishing capital into producing capital, write 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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TO GET THE BEST-BUILT 
LOW-PRICED CAR__USE THE 
EASY ““ONE-TWO”’ WAY 


il SEE THE 
QUALITY CHART 


“The 1940 Quality Chart 
clearly reveals what each of 
‘All 3‘ low-priced cars gives 
you in size...and in features 
that give you greater com- 
fort, safety, and economy.” 


? TAKE THE 
LUXURY RIDE 


cont 
“Plymouth’s Luxury Ride is 
perfectly delightful. | am 
surprised that a low-priced 
car can offer so much room, 
so much riding enjoyment.” 


























OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS. 
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T’S HAPPENING everywhere! People by the 
I thousands are seeing the 1940 Quality 
Chart and taking Plymouth’s Luxury Ride. 
And they’ re buying Plymouth! 

Plymouth is the only one of “All 3” Joz- 
priced cars that gives you a majority of the 
22 big features found in high-priced cars! See 
your nearby Plymouth dealer today! PLym- 


OUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


See New Low-/Priced 1940 Plymouth Commercial Cars! 
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Il Duce took his vast air force into the war 


Nazis North and Fascists South 
Hammer at the Embattled French 


Italy’s Jump Into War 
Deals New Blow to the Allies 


but Steels Their Resistance 


When German Armies cut into the Seine 
alley on the way to Paris, and Mussolini 
hrew Italy into the war against the Allies 
n Monday, the two dictators opened one 
f history’s red-letter weeks. Automatical- 

ly Italy’s entry brought into the conflict 
another 2,000,000 men, 3,000 or more first- 
line planes, and a fleet only slightly in- 
ferior to the British and French Mediter- 
ranean strength. And the tip in balance 
came at the darkest moment in Allied 
fortunes, with France apparently unable 
to stem the German advance, the govern- 
ment in flight from Paris, and the only 
thoroughly trained British Army at home 
licking its wounds after the defeat in 
Flanders. 

_ The choice of France as the first ob- 
jective, candidly proclaimed by the Duce 
in his speech, was a minor surprise. Up to 
the last moment Fascist spokesmen had 
hinted that Italy might continue to hold 
out until Hitler was ready for a joint at- 
tack on Britain. Heavy German losses in 


France may have dictated a change in 
plans. 

Italy’s declaration of war was old-fash- 
ioned compared with Nazi technique. It 
was handed to the British and French 
Ambassadors in Rome on Monday after- 
noon and said Italy would be at war with 
their countries as of Tuesday. Actually, 
however, the first clashes occurred in the 
Alps long before the deadline. 

The Duce tried to fence off his objective 
by assuring Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, 
and Egypt that he didn’t want to spread 
the war. Nevertheless, an Italian force ap- 
peared immediately at Zara and Lagosta 
Islands, two Italian spearheads into the 
Yugoslav coast. 

Mussolini, from his balcony in the Pa- 
lazzo Venezia, proclaimed the war for 
three reasons: to break out of the Mediter- 
ranean “prison”; because of the long hos- 
tility of the “pluto-democracies,” and out 
of loyalty to Hitler. French Premier Paul 
Reynaud said, however, that when the 
French Ambassador asked Foreign Min- 
ister Count Ciano why Italy was going 
in, the only answer was that the Axis 
alliance required it. 

By the time Hitler gave Mussolini the 
signal, the German Armies were nearly 


ready for the spring on Paris. Gen. Max- 
ime Weygand’s improvised defense in 
depth had failed to hold. This time the 
German forces which won by machinery in 
Flanders were using cannon fodder with 
Russian prodigality. 

Days ahead of the timetable drawn by 
Gen. Alfred von Schlieffen 34 years ago, 
they had pushed south past Soissons, 
Beauvais, and other old battlefields and 
had reached the broad valley of the Seine. 
The French fought tenaciously but were 
outweighed on land and in the air. At the 
start of this week Britain was desperately 
trying to help with all the fresh troops 
that could be spared. But the line from 
Paris to the coast was cut around Rouen, 
and by Tuesday morning a few tanks had 
made isolated raids into environs of the 
capital. 

As the battle drew nearer, the evacua- 
tion of Paris began. The government dis- 
persed to numerous points in the country, 
Premier Reynaud going to the army. In 
addition to the drive on the capital, the 
Germans had begun to turn east to cut off 
from behind the whole upper end of the 
Maginot Line. Nevertheless, there was no 
sign that the fall of the capital meant sur- 
render. The plan was to form new lines in 
the south, counting on the divisions al- 
ready waiting on the Italian border to 
hold Mussolini at bay. 





Significance 


The great drive on Paris started out as 
the most active and important phase of 
the struggle between the Allies and Ger- 
many on the European battlefield. Italy’s 
declaration of war immediately altered 
this relationship and shifted the emphasis, 
for the future at any rate, on the world- 
wide conflict. In its immediate phase, 
however, the Italian entrance was vital 
because of its effect on the struggle in 
France. 

Two facts were clear about the German 
drive: (1) Hitler has thrown the entire 
power of the Reich into the battle and 
any result other than complete victory 
will signify the breakdown of Nazi policy; 
(2) this victory can only be obtained by 
the destruction or surrender of the French 
Army. Despite the heavy German blows 
and the imminent threat to Paris, the 
French Army at the start of this week had 
absorbed five days of merciless pounding 
and yet was still falling back in good 
order. Italy’s function in the general Nazi 
strategy thus emerged—to deliver an at- 
tack in the rear which would enable the 
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Germans to crush the French Army for 


Mussolini himself bore out this view by 
inferentially stating he did not threaten 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Egypt, or Turkey. 
He thus ruled out any region where an 
attack might be launched on Britain and 
confined his objectives to sea and air 
battles and assaults on Tunisia, Corsica, 
and France itself. The final objective of 
this would be to knock out France or 
force its surrender by the threat alone. 

Italian military power was designed for 
exactly such a lightning war. The army is 
large but only the first-line striking units 
are well equipped. The air force is tactical- 
ly effective, but the replacement rate is 
only some 300 a month. The Italian Navy 
was built with a quick Mediterranean war 
in mind. And the air-raid protection sys- 
tem is probably the worst of the four major 
powers—there are almost no shelters. 

But most of all, Italy suffers to an acute 
degree from economic weakness. All the 
basic raw materials of war are lacking— 
metals, coal, and oil. And, unlike Ger- 
many, Italy has not been able to build up 
any large surplus stocks. 

But the reaction of the Allies made it 
improbable that the Duce could confine 
the struggle to any such limited field. In 
the Near East, Egypt is not only bound 
by a rigid treaty of alliance to Britain but 
it is also under British military protection 
and large British Armies, Navies, and Air 
Forces are stationed in Egyptian territory. 
These link up with the great Levant Army 
of the French in Syria. Turkey is in turn 
bound to aid the Allies in the event of war 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. And on 
Turkey to a large extent depends the 
equilibrium in the Balkans and the de- 
velopment of Russia’s foreign policy— 
which has recently showed a growing anti- 
Fascist bias. 

The second new area of conflict is 
worldwide. The Duce’s declaration put 
Italy at war with the entire British Em- 
pire. This produces an active theater of 
conflict in Ethiopia with British troops 
from Egypt, Kenya, South Africa, India, 
Australia, and New Zealand attacking the 
Italian colony. In addition, it forecast a 
vast projection of the naval war with 
Italian ships driven from world trade 
routes and Italy’s large submarine fleet 
ranging the seas in a vast extension of the 
underwater campaign. 

Finally, Rome’s entrance into the con- 
flict cast the shadow of a new war over the 
Far East. Italian ships control a large, 
profitable trade in Chinese waters; Italian 
troops are stationed at Shanghai, and Italy 
has a close understanding with Japan. The 
entrance of another belligerent on the 
scene—when Japan and China are unoffi- 
cially at war and France, Britain, and the 
Netherlands officially so—can almost as 
easily upset the precarious Far Eastern 
balance as it can that in Europe, the 
Balkans, and the Near East. 





The Fascist Fleet faced the Allies’ Mediterranean sea power 


Il Duce’s Day 


Italian Nation Finally Leaps 
to Side of Its Axis Partner 


The Duce’s declaration of war came at 
the end of a week of steadily mounting 
tension: the 1942 Universal Exposition, 
which Mussolini had frequently cited as 
proof of Italy’s peaceful intentions, was 
indefinitely postponed; the Cabinet rushed 
through new war measures, including an in- 
crease of naval strength and the extension 
of recent war decrees to the colonies; Rome 
warned that navigation was “dangerous” 
within 12 miles of the coasts of Italy, 
Albania, and Italian colonies—a round- 
about way of saying those waters were 
mined—and Italian ships on the high seas 
were ordered to make for neutral ports. 

Furthermore, women, children, and the 
aged were evacuated from naval bases and 
other potential targets; all museums, art 
galleries, and archeological centers in- 
cluding the famous Pompeii ruins were 
closed, and Marshal Emilio de Bono, the 
white-bearded 74-year-old veteran war- 
rior, was named commander of a new 
“southern army,” presumably to lead 
Italy’s colonial forces. 

Monday was Navy Day. In Rome, 
stores and offices were closed and streets 
draped with flags. People poured into the 
capital from the provinces. A guard was 
put around the American and other for- 
eign embassies, and the British Embassy 
warned Britons to stay off the streets. By 
mid-afternoon the great square before 
Mussolini’s headquarters was black with a 
wildly cheering throng. 

It was 6 in the evening when Mussolini 


strode out on his baleony. He wore a Black 
Shirt uniform, with the red stripes of an 
honorary corporal of Fascist militia. The 
roar that greeted him was deafening. 

At the very outset he announced tha! 
his declaration of war already had be: 
delivered to the British and French <A) 
bassadors. A little more than an hour earlie: 
Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano 
had summoned them to the Chigi Palace 
and handed them, together with their 
passports, the formal declaration bearing 
Victor Emmanuel’s signature: “His Majesty 
the King Emperor declares that Italy con- 
siders herself in a state of war tomorrow.” 

Then the Duce hinted that his first 
move would be to help his Axis partner 
administer the coup de grace to France 
while trying to keep peace in the Balkans 
and Mediterranean generally as Jong as 
“I solemnly declare that Italy 
does not intend to drag other neighboring 
nations into the war. Switzerland, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt n 
take note of my words, which will 
maintained.” 

The Duce finally disposed of the rumor 
that the King would abdicate rather than 
see his country go to war: “In this hour, 
we turn our thoughts to the King Em- 
peror. As always, the King has interpreted 
the soul of the fatherland.” And 
Mussolini had retired, crowds went to the 
Quirinal Palace, where they cheered 
until the monarch came out and saluted 
several times. 


Gamble 


Mussolini’s plunge into the war was 3s 
big a gamble as Hitler’s, for he too 
staked everything on an early victory. The 
Duce has boasted of “8,000,000 Italian 
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bayonets” that he could command. Ac- 
tually, his present forces are believed 
to number at most some 2,000,000 men, 
at least half of them on his newly strength- 
ened Littorio Line along the Alps between 
France and Italy. Crown Prince Humbert 
and Marshal Rodolfo Graziani are in 
command of the two northern armies. 

However, it is easier to invade Italy 
from France than to invade France from 
Italy. Five mountain passes across the 
frontier spread out fanwise into France, 
which would put Italian troops marching 
over the border farther and farther apart 
just as it would bring five advancing 
French columns together into Italy’s Po 
Valley industrial area. And Italian fac- 
tories in the north are within easy striking 
distance of the French Air Force. 

At the same time, Italy has a formid- 
able air force of its own to attack French 
bases on the Mediterranean coast, in 
Corsica, in the North African colonies, 
and to help guard its more than 5,000 
miles of coastline. Latest estimates put 
the number of first-line Italian aircraft at 
between 2,500 and 3,500—half its total 
strength. Italy likewise has six battleships, 
including the recently commissioned Lit- 
torio and Vittorio Veneto, both 35,000 
tons, 22 cruisers, and 62 destroyers. Its 
fleets of more than 100 submarines, 65 
torpedo boats, and 75 powerful mosquito 
craft may prove a serious menace to the 
Allied Fleets now stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Besides its largest army at the Alps, 
taly has more than half a million men in 
its African and other Mediterranean col- 
onies. There are some 250,000 troops in 
Libya to hurl against Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, more than 100,000 in Eritrea and 
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Ethiopia, 50,000 or more’ in Albania to 
hold or attack Yugoslavia and Greece, 
and a garrison of 75,000 to 100,000 in the 
Dodecanese Islands off the Turkish coast 
below the Dardanelles, in addition to 
forces in Sardinia—just below Corsica— 
and Sicily. 


Reaction 


When Italy declared war Premier Paul 
Reynaud of France broadcast: “The world 
which is watching us will judge.” He told 
of President Roosevelt’s attempts to hold 
the Duce’s hand and warned: “In the 
Mediterranean more than elsewhere, the 
Allies are strong.” 

As an offset to Mussolini’s actions, both 
London and Paris were cheered by the 
American President’s broadcast. King 
George and Queen Elizabeth stayed up 
late to hear it, as did millions of their sub- 
jects. The secret session of Parliament 
scheduled for this Tuesday to discuss the 
war was called off, while a government 
statement promised “to meet the sword 
with the sword.” Scotland Yard im- 
mediately started rounding up Italians in 
their populous Soho quarter in London 
where rioting broke out as angry Britons 
tried to strike the first blow against Italy. 

All the Balkan countries  tensely 
awaited Italy’s first move, feeling none 
too safe despite Mussolini’s “assurances.” 
Turkey, which seemed most likely to be 
drawn into the conflict because of its 
recent pacts with the Allies, called an 
emergency Cabinet session, while President 
Ismet Inénii, who had been inspecting 
frontier defenses, rushed back to Ankara, 
the capital. And while Hungary reiterated 
its nonbelligerency, thousands of Hungar- 
ian World War veterans demonstrated in 
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Budapest, urging the government to “ful- 
fill its obligations” to the Axis. 

There was jubilation in Berlin where 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
declared in a formal statement that Italy 
and the Reich would fight “side by side” 
to victory. And Hitler expressed his thanks 
in personal telegrams to Mussolini and the 
Italian King. 





Battle for Paris 


Might of Nazi War Machine 
Loosed Against North France 


In London on June 4, Winston Churchill 
made his first long speech as Prime Min- 
ister to a subdued, anxious House of Com- 
mons. Alternately gripping the lapels of 
his coat and flipping over little pieces of 
note paper, Churchill outlined the grim 
details of the evacuation of the Allied 
forces from Dunkerque—how he had at 
first feared that it would be his “hard lot 
to announce from this box the greatest 
disaster in our military history”; then the 
unexpected “miracle of deliverance”; and 
the victory of the Royal Air Force over 
the German planes. (Even as he spoke 
the last survivors landed at English Chan- 
nel ports and the Nazis captured battered 
Dunkerque.) 

After this, with one hammer-like sen- 
tence after another, the Prime Minister 
rammed home the harsh realities of the 
situation. Despite the evacuation, the Al- 
lies had suffered “a colossal military dis- 
aster.” A new blow against France was 
imminent. And eventually Britain itself 
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would feel the full force of the Nazi might. 
On that day, Churchill proclaimed, Britain 
would defend itself “whatever the cost.” 

But the Prime Minister also called up 
a dread vision—of a Britain “subjugated 
and starving.” He raised his voice in a 
ringing conclusion: “Then our empire be- 
yond the seas, armed and guarded by the 
British Fleet, will carry on the struggle 
until in God’s good time the New World, 
with all its might and power, sets forth 
to the liberation and rescue of the Old.” 

Within 24 hours the launching of the 
German offensive had turned the Prime 
Minister’s grim words into realities. The 
Italian declaration of war redoubled their 
force and as the Germans drove deeper 
into France, Britain made frantic efforts 
to speed aid. For the first time the metro- 
politan squadrons of the Royal Air Force 
—designed for the defense of Britain it- 
self—strafed and bombed the advancing 
Nazis from Amiens to Rouen. British 
naval vessels shelled the German flanks 
from the sea. And fresh British troops 
were thrown into the fray. 

Finally, preparations for a battle in 
Britain itself were carried out grimly. 
Drivers and pedestrians were halted and 
searched. Volunteer troops — nicknamed 
Ironsides, after the Home Defense Com- 
mander, Sir Edmund Ironside—drilled in 
fields and halls. And the commanders of 
military districts were shaken up to give 
home defense an “operational aspect,” pre- 
paring it for actual fighting in Britain. 

In Paris, the great Nazi bombing raid 
on June 3 had set the stage for the next 
German move. Revised estimates of this 
raid placed the toll at 254 dead and 652 
wounded. The air attack had shattered a 
mood of near joyousness—messages from 
soldiers rescued at Dunkerque had begun 
to pour in—and immediately made the 
capital tense. But as the German Armies 
came rolling across the Aisne, down the 
Oise, and up the Seine, a sudden, steely 
calm crept over Paris. 


Start 


Iron posts were imbedded down the 
center of the Champs-Elysées and other 
wide boulevards to thwart the landing of 
German transport planes; heavy metal 
garbage trucks were armed with machine 
guns, and policemen patrolled the streets 
in twos, one of each pair carrying a rifle 
or machine gun. 

There were no evacuation notices. But a 
steadily increasing stream of civilians 
poured out of roads south and west. Trucks 
hauled documents away from the various 
Ministries and many began to move to 
other cities (the Censorship Ministry went 
to Tours). The civilian evacuation began 
in earnest at dusk on Monday—just after 
Italy came in. Soon it was impossible to 
buy or hire an automobile; sidewalk cafés 
folded their tables and closed the shutters, 
and the life of the once gay capital rapidly 
drained away. 


It was 4 a.m. on the morning of June 
5. The rays of a rising sun glinted on the 
metal of the mechanized German Army. 
With a crash that echoed from the English 
Channel to the Argonne Forest, the artil- 
lery swung into action. The great, decisive 
German offensive had begun—and soon it 
was swinging across canals, rivers, forests, 
and plains, through historic sites, toward 
the very heart of France. 

The German advance was launched on a 
tremendously wide front that stretched 
from the mouth of the Somme River to 
the northern tip of the Maginot Line and 
embraced every type of country from sand 
dunes to heavily forested hills. 

The western extremity of the front ran 
along the Somme River from the sea to 
Amiens—a river with a wide, swampy 
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valley but only a trickle of water and an 
intricate network of canals. 

For mechanized columns the Somme 
does not present a particularly difficult 
obstacle, and the country between the 
Somme and Seine is ideal for tank war- 
fare. It is composed of rolling hills with 
wide fields that are not even bounded 
by hedges and only occasionally are in- 
terspersed with beech woods. 

Once past this easy terrain, mechanized 
columns face the obstacle of the Seine— 
there are no bridges in the 60 miles from 
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Rouen to Le Havre. But Rouen and [, 
Havre are in themselves tremendous prize, 
—chief importation points for all North. 
ern France, transport centers, and greg 
depots for oil storage. 

From Amiens up to the valley of the 
Oise River, the Germans could find open, 
well-wooded country—but the vital gate. 
way leading to Paris runs down the Oig 
itself. On both sides of the river rise for. 
ested hills and one immediate German ob. 
jective, the rail junction of Compiégne, 
is surrounded by a 55-square-mile forest, 
once used by the Kings of France for roy. 
al hunts and still immaculately kept. 

From the Oise the Ailette River and q 
canal connect with the River Aisne. Be. 
hind this barricade and situated on 4 
curve of the Aisne lies another key to 
Paris: Soissons. Guarding the right flank 
of the Soissons gateway is one of the most 
formidable terrain obstacles in France, 
This is the famous ridge of the Chemin des 
Dames (“Road of the Ladies”), so named 
because a road was built along it for the 
use of the daughters of Louis XV in reach- 
ing their country houses. With precipitous 
sides, a height of 650 feet, and numerous 
ravines and caverns, it was fought over 
bitterly during the World War (it is a 
spot recalled by many members of the 
AEF, particularly the 26th division) , and 
on its western tip Fort Malmaison still 
guards the Aisne Valley. 

From the Chemin des Dames the Aisne 
flows sluggishly through a wooded valley 
forming the northern boundary of the 
hilly, chalky-soiled Champagne country. 
From there to the Meuse River stretches 
a territory famous in American military 
history—the Argonne Forest, now, as in 
1918, on the extreme eastern edge of the 
main battlefield. 


Advance 

Unlike the incredibly swift mechanized 
break-through to the Channel last month, 
the great Nazi offensive on June 5 moved 
on the entire front like a heavy relentless 
machine. In the clear dawn and all through 
the sweltering day the German Army 
pushed forward and developed four great 
thrusts. 

The swiftest of these came across the 
Somme near its mouth, where the French 
had the fewest fortifications—the region 
had not been invaded for centuries. The 
line was held by a few British divisions, 
mostly Territorials, which had not been 
caught in the Flanders pocket. Down 
through the pleasant farmland roared col- 
umns of Nazi tanks, and as the sun set 
the first day they camped outside the 
Chateau d’Eu, where King Louis Philippe 
once entertained Queen Victoria. 

Stripped to the waist in the broiling sun, 
the outnumbered British and French tried 
to hold their thin line against the German 
assault. But rushing through the beech 
woods and across fields the Nazis drove 
deep into this northernmost tip of Nor- 
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mandy. On the fourth day of the offensive 
the French themselves admitted that an 
estimated 300 tanks had reached Forges 
les Eaux, a spa 20 miles north of Rouen. 
ough The direction and scope of the Ger- 
\rmy #@ mans’ drive was clearly indicated by the 
great [fact that they didn’t bother to occupy 
the important Channel port of Dieppe. 
s the #¥ Instead the advance curved round like a 
rench {@ huge claw reaching for Paris and crashed 
egion J into towns as rich in English as in French 
The ff history. Sunday, the Nazi mechanized 
sions, @ forces struck the little railway junction of 
been #@ Gisors, only 34 miles from Paris and noted 
own MM for the ruins of a great castle built by 
| cole ## Henry I and Henry II of England. 
n set On the same day, for the first time in 
- the history German troops reached the Seine 
lippe #@ River. One detachment rolled up to Pont 
de l’Arche near where Richard Coeur-de- 
sun, [Lion founded the Abbey of Bonport. An- 
tried other reached the outskirts of Rouen—an 
rman # Ncient cathedral city with some of the 
yeech ff best medieval architecture in France and 
irove [M the scene of the burning of Joan of Arc 
Nor- § during the English occupation of 1431. 
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Italy hopes for African expansion at the Allies’ expense 


The second great Nazi thrust came 
from Amiens, where the French belatedly 
admitted the Germans had maintained a 
bridgehead ever since the Flanders battle. 
Across this, heavy German divisions 
poured south into the rich farming dis- 
tricts and over old battlefields. They 
swarmed past and around Montdidier on 
its hill and by Monday had slashed be- 
yond Beauvais and headed straight down 
toward Paris. 

The third development of the German 
offensive fell directly on the line of the 
Aisne and turned into the heaviest fight- 
ing on the entire front. First, German 
shock divisions scrambled up the slopes of 
the Chemin des Dames and battling in 
ravines they managed to gain control of a 
corner of the heights. Next, under a with- 
ering French fire German engineers rushed 
forward and threw pontoon bridges across 
the Aisne—some above and ome below 
Soissons—thus outflanking that vital 
center and opening the way for a drive 
down the Oise toward Paris. By this week 
the French were opening a violent counter- 








attack south of Soissons on the Tardenois 
plateau. 

The fourth Nazi thrust did not occur 
until the rest of the drive was well under 
way. Then, from the town of Rethel on 
the Aisne, the Germans also launched a 
double-pronged offensive down into the 
Champagne country, which the Kaiser’s 
troops occupied during most of the last 
war. Reims, all but destroyed then by the 
big guns, this time was subjected to a 
devastating air bombing. A group of para- 
chutists were dropped farther east at 
Vouziers. Finally, in the Argonne Forest, 
the German legions once again rushed for- 
ward in a drive to isolate and outflank the 
Maginot Line. 

These attacks added up to a series of 
hammer blows all around the perimeter of 
the front and a general advance that the 
French were unable to stem. The objective 
was plainly the encirclement of Paris and 
the destruction of the French Army. 

Gen. Maxime Weygand, the Allied Gen- 
eralissimo, issued two orders to his troops 
that, instead of minimizing the danger, 
proclaimed it openly. The first came 
on June 7 and read: “The Battle of 
France has begun! The order is to de- 
fend our positions without any idea of 
falling back. Hold where you stand. Look 
only ahead.” 

Then, as the Nazis continued to crash 
forward and the battle increased to a pitch 
of unequaled intensity the General issued 
another order on June 9: “The German 
offensive has now been launched on the 
whole front ... It will extend tomorrow 
as far as Switzerland. The order remains 
that each one fight with no thought of re- 
treat. The enemy has suffered heavy losses. 
Soon he will come to the end of his effort. 
We have reached the last quarter hour. 
Hold fast.” 

To meet these modes of attack General 
Weygand revived a system of defense used 
in 1918 and invented by the Germans 
themselves. He replaced the rigid line— 
such as forts—with an “accordion” ar- 
rangement of successive lines of defense. 
In the first zone were rifle and machine- 
gun detachments, well concealed; then 
came more machine-gun and anti-tank-gun 
emplacements, followed by the main line 
of defense. Tanks were allowed to pene- 
trate the outpost line—where the gunners 
held their fire for the enemy infantry— 
and allowed to thrust deep into the de- 
fense web. There the object was to destroy 
the invaders by concentrated fire, most of 
it from flanking batteries of 75s, and com- 
manders of several artillery units claimed 
to have knocked out as many as 38 tanks 
each. 

The Germans themselves admitted that 
this system worked well and that the 
French were resisting with the “utmost 
tenacity.” (So sparsely worded were Ger- 
man communiqués that Berlin newspapers 
actually printed Allied accounts of the 
fighting.) In addition, the French began 
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“Backbone of a modern battle’ a British conception of mechanical warfare 


using some of their planes equipped with 
l-inch cannon as well as dive bombers 
against tanks, finding that the thinly 
armored turrets were the Achilles’ heel 
of the tanks. 

But despite French tactics and tenacity 
the Germans rushed on. The reason lay in 
their overwhelming superiority in both 
men and machines. The Nazi campaign 
opened with some 40 divisions, plus mech- 
anized troops used south of the Somme. 
As these advanced slowly and with stag- 
gering losses, the Germans threw in an- 
other twenty divisions and seven mecha- 
nized divisions. 

And as the battle reached its height 
this week Hitler was estimated to be us- 
ing 100 infantry divisions—1,500,000 men 
—plus his entire armored forces. 

Against these, the harassed French could 
muster only some 50 divisions, since ten 
were necessarily kept in the Maginot Line 
and twenty on the Italian frontier. The 
line they had to hold reached a length of 
210 miles and this extension had two dis- 
astrous effects: they could not maintain 
a continuous defense along such a distance 
and neither could they gather together 
much more than seven divisions for a pos- 
sible counterstroke. An official French 
communiqué outlined the simple, tragic 
dilemma: “Our divisions could not limit 
the progress of this effort, out of pro- 
portion to their own effectives, except by 
maneuvering in retreat.” 


Tactics 

Although the Germans’ offensive de- 
veloped in a completely different manner 
from the assault on Flanders, they, like 
the French, employed novel variations of 
old tactics. 

The Germans opened their assault with 
something that had been entirely lacking 
in their previous operations—an artillery 
barrage, brief and intense. In this case it 
fitted the Nazi problem—the crossing of 
numerous river lines—better than aviation 
could have done. Under the cover of the 
barrage German infantry swarmed over 
and established bridgeheads, permitting 


the transportation of mechanized units. 
Then in certain sectors, particularly that 
one between the Somme and Seine, the 
Nazis resumed their blitzkrieg methods 
and the Stukas dived into action. But in 
the bitterly fought actions on the Aisne 
the Germans employed masses of tanks in 
close cooperation with division after di- 
vision of infantry—a World War method. 





Munich Cleanup 


Reynaud Sweeps Out Daladier 
and Other Appeasers of Nazis 


When the war began Edouard Daladier 
—who, with British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, accepted the Munich 
“peace in our time”—still held the reins 
in France. The Finnish debacle in March 
forced Daladier out of the Premiership, 
but Paul Reynaud, his live-wire successor, 
kept him on as War Minister. Reynaud 
saw the mistake of that two months later 
when the Germans broke through on the 
Meuse. In a Cabinet reshuffle, he took 
the vital War post himself and sent Dala- 
dier to the Foreign Ministry. 

That was still not enough. The invasion 
of the Low Countries early in May had 
brought Winston Churchill to the fore in 
place of Chamberlain across the Channel, 
and the new Nazi smash last week called 
for similarly drastic action in France. At 
11:30 p.m. on the day it began (June 5) 
Reynaud and his Cabinet met with Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun at the Elysée Palace. 
The session lasted less than an hour, for 
Reynaud, a political lone wolf with no 
strong party ties, is a fast worker. Then 
a communiqué announced that the Pre- 
mier, “to assure continuity in the prosecu- 
tion of the war,” had boldly made a clean 
sweep of the remaining “Munichois” and 
appeasers. 

This time Daladier was out in the cold. 
So was Anatole de Monzie, Public Works 
Minister, and Albert Sarraut, Education 
Minister, who as Premier in 1936 let Hit- 


ler get away with the Rhineland occup:. 
tion. Reynaud kept both the War an( 
Foreign Ministries, replacing Sarraut with 
Yvon Delbos, Foreign Minister in Léo 
Blum’s Front Populaire government, an( 
de Monzie with Louis-Oscar Frossard, 
Frossard was succeeded as Minister of 
Information by Jean Prouvost, publisher 
of Paris-Soir, the paper with the bigges 
circulation in France. 


Caterpillar Prophet 

Reynaud’s most important appointment, 
however, was not in the Cabinet reshu. 
fle. It was to make Gen. Charles de Gaulk 
his chief assistant at the War Ministry. 
De Gaulle is 49 and a graduate of St. Cyr, 
the French West Point. Thrice woundel 
in the World War, he was captured by the 
Germans at Douaumont during the Battk 
of Verdun in 1916. He escaped and subse- 
quently served on the Rhine and in the 
Levant. 

De Gaulle long tried in vain to persuade 
France to scrap its antiquated theories of 
warfare. For twenty years, in lectures, mag- 
azine articles, and in his book “Toward 
the Career Army,” he urged the creation 
of a motorized and armored force. Some 
years ago he accurately prophesied: “To- 
morrow the professional army will roll en- 
tirely on caterpillars [tractor treads] . 
An important unit breaking camp @ 
dawn will be in the evening 50 leagues 
[about 120 miles] away. It will require only 
an hour to cover 15 kilometers [about ! 
miles].” 

As a Deputy in recent years, Reynaud 
had taken up de Gaulle’s theories, using 
them as the basis for military speeches im 
the Chamber which are preserved in his 
book “The French Military Problem.” In 
1935 Reynaud introduced a bill to form 
eleven mechanized divisions. It never hada 
chance. Daladier and Gen. Maurice Game- 
lin opposed it. And only a few months ago, 
When Raoul Dautry, Armaments Mi- 
ister, wanted to devote seven plants to the 
production of tanks, the Daladier goverl- 
ment refused “because we do not believe 
much in tanks.” 
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Britain’s Big Job 
Industry and Labor Pitch in 
to Overcome Equipment Losses 


The original British Expeditionary Force, 
ferried across to France between Sept. 
9 and Oct. 5, consisted of 158,000 men. 
By March the force had been doubled, and 
the bulk of these 316,000 men formed the 
army which fought its way out of Hitler’s 
Flanders trap a fortnight ago. That force 
comprised nine divisions of about 115,000 
men, plus all the auxiliary units such as 
nondivisional artillery, mechanized and 
motorized forces, and supply troops—ex- 
ceeding the divisional strength itself—that 
go to make an army in the field. 

When Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill said in Commons on June 4 that the 
BEF had been evacuated with the loss of 
only 30,000 men, he added that it never- 
theless had had to leave behind all trans- 
port and armored vehicles, and “nearly as 
many guns—nearly 1,000” as were lost in 
the opening days of the battle which be- 
gan on March 21, 1918.* And Britain’s 
effectiveness in the war from now on will 
be conditioned to a considerable extent 
by the size of this loss and the speed with 
which it can be made up. 

While figures are secret now, an estimate 
of the minimum losses can be made from 
figures published in British military pub- 
lications just before the war started. Ac- 
cording to these, the nine divisions of the 
BEF should have had from 1,500 to 2,000 
guns. These included 6- and 8-inch how- 
itzers, 2-pounder (1.58 inch) anti-aircraft 
guns, some heavy artillery, and about 
5,000 Bren machine guns. 

At the outbreak of the war Britain was 
in the process of mechanizing eighteen 
cavalry regiments. Some were being 
grouped into three armored divisions— 
similar to the German Panzerdivisionen— 
and the remainder attached to infantry di- 
visions. The armored divisions were said 
to have $24 tanks each. At least one of 
them was in Flanders. In addition, the 
nine infantry divisions should have had a 
total of 252 tanks and 1,314 armored cars. 
The total of 576 tanks was half the num- 
ber in the entire army, according to figures 
published last August. 

Last week’s report in London was that 
at least two-thirds of the BEF’s equipment 
had been moved up from its bases into 
Flanders and consequently was lost. The 
British estimated that at least half the 
stuff they left behind had been wrecked 
so the Germans could never use it, how- 
ever, 





*The Second Battle of the Somme. Seeking 
to split the British and French Armies by a 
drive to the sea, General Ludendorff threw 
more than 1,000,000 men at the British front, 
gaining 38 miles in fifteen days. The British 
lost 150,000 men—90,000 of them captured at 
the start-—and 1,200 guns. 














Lavishness in motorized equipment, 
moreover, was revealed in the disclosure 
on Oct. 11 by Leslie Hore-Belisha, then 
War Minister, that the original BEF went 
to France with 25,000 vehicles of 50 dif- 
ferent types—a vast array afterward great- 
ly enlarged. These ranged from motor- 
cycles, automobiles, and trucks designed to 
transport every kind of military burden to 
fighting units that included anti-aircraft, 
anti-tank, and machine-gun carriers, heavy 
four-wheel-drive artillery tractors, and 
mammoth vehicles used for rescuing im- 
mobilized tanks. 


Replacement 


London optimists last week put the time 
required to make good the loss or destruc- 
tion of the bulk or all of this equipment 
at three months, with more cautious esti- 
mates suggesting four months—aside from 
any replacements supplied by the United 
States. And following the recent order to 
speed up output in the war industries by 
working 24 hours a day seven days a week, 
the government imposed measures to regi- 
ment industry of the kind adopted years 
ago by Germany. 

As announced on June 5 by Ernest Bev- 
in, Labor Minister, these consisted chiefly 
of four measures: (1) the outlawing of 
strikes and lockouts by making compul- 
sory the acceptance of arbitration of labor 
disputes; (2) a ban on the hiring of 
labor except through government-approved 
channels, in order to prevent employers 
from taking men from competitors by 
offering higher pay; (3) a ban on the hir- 
ing of workers out of vital industries, and 
(4) authority for the government to 
switch labor resources at will to points 
where the need is most urgent. 

Meanwhile, the government permitted 
American correspondents to visit a new 
factory at “Tankville . . . somewhere in 
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England” where Britain is producing 
tanks by mass production—a system in 
which British industry has hitherto lagged 
behind the United States and Germany. 
They reported that many of the machine 
tools being used were of American make. 

In addition to this speedup, the govern- 
ment last week accepted an offer by’ Can- 
ada to build 300 tanks. 

The Royal Air Force also suffered heav- 
ily during the Flanders battle, the British 
admitting the loss of 302 planes in that 
action from May 2 to June 4. A produc- 
tion rate of 1,200 planes a month had been 
considered a generous estimate. On June 
7, however, Lord Beaverbrook, the new 
Minister of Aircraft Production, said that 
production of planes had jumped 62 per 
cent and of motors 33 per cent since the 
week ended on May 11. 

Beaverbrook appealed to aviation fac- 
tory workers for “the fullest output this 
week and next” and warned that, although 
all available American planes will be taken, 
Britain “stands or falls on its own pro- 
duction.” (British officials in the United 
States were instructed to investigate Hen- 
ry Ford’s recent assertion that he could 
build 1,000 standardized planes a day if 
given six months for preparation) . 
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Schlieffen’s Plan 


Hitler Is Giving It a Workout, 
and Speeding up Timetable 


Count Alfred von Schlieffen, originator 
of the “Schlieffen Plan” which Hitler seems 
to be following, was chief of the German 
General Staff from 1891 to 1906. This mili- 
tary giant, who started out as a timid lad 
with weak eyesight, never commanded so 
much as a platoon in actual combat. In 
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Wide World radiophoto 


Nazis photographed the shambled Dunkerque’s water front 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


The Hitler drive (as of noon, Monday, June 10) hammered toward Paris . . . 


the campaign against Denmark in 1864 
he was a map maker; in the Seven Weeks’ 
War against Austria he carried dispatches, 
and in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
he was guarding the coast of the North 
Sea. But from the time he became com- 
mander of a regiment of Uhlans in 1876 
his reputation as a profound military stu- 
dent began to grow. 

Demanding hard work from his officers, 
Schlieffen said that Sundays could be spent 
best by solving difficult strategical prob- 
lems, and once gave a subordinate a prob- 
lem to solve on the eve of the Christmas 
holidays. When it was solved, Schlieffen 
gave the officer another to work on Christ- 
mas day. Among those taught by him 
were Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and many 
other famous leaders of the German World 
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War Armies. His thoroughness in inves- 
tigating everything that could be of mili- 
tary use was such that, having heard of 
the speed with which American circuses 
loaded animals and tents on trains, he 
sent two officers to the United States 
for an inspection. On the basis of their 
reports the German artillery began using 
circus methods for loading. 

After the death of his beautiful wife in 
1892 the General threw redoubled ener- 
gies into study and became an even hard- 
er disciplinarian. Realizing after the signa- 
ture of the Franco-Russian Alliance of 
1895 that Germany would have to fight 
on two sides, Schlieffen decided in his 
“Plan for a War on Two Fronts” to throw 
the bulk of the German forces against 
France, which was stronger than Russia, 
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From ‘Military History of the World War’ (Scribners) 


.. . well ahead of the 34-year-old Schlieffen invasion schedule 


in an effort to destroy the republic’s army 
with one lightning stroke. 

The strategy was this: the right wing, 
comprising seven-eighths of the whole Ger. 
man Army, should smash througli the 
plains of Holland, Belgium, and North- 
ern France, avoiding the well-fortified hilly 
departments of Eastern France. The weak 
left flank in the meantime would with- 
draw to a line between Strasbourg and 
Metz and thereby lure the enemy into at 
offensive in Lorraine. Then the right wing 
driving on Paris would push the French 
in a tremendous enveloping movement 
against the rear of their own fortifications 
and the Swiss border. 

The Carthaginian general Hannibal was 
Schlieffen’s hero, and he considered the 
battle of Cannae, in which Hannibal en- 
veloped and annihilated a superior Roman 
Army under Terentius Varro, as thie ideal 
battle of history. His own plan, based on 
the deep flank attack, aimed at inflicting a 
super-Cannae on France. According to al 
adage, “two things are needed to make a 
Cannae: A Hannibal and a Varro.” Thi 
Hannibal ingredient was lacking in 1914 
when the younger Moltke, Schlieffen’s suc- 
cessor, ignored the old general’s dying in- 
junction to “keep the right flank strong” 
and consequently lost the First Battle of 
the Marne. 


Last week it seemed that the ingredient 
may not be lacking this time. Schlieffen’s 
schedule had provided for the taking of 
Calais on the 22nd and Amiens on tiie 31st 
Mobilization Day. The Nazi mechanized 
divisions got to Amiens on the twel!th and 
to Calais on the seventeenth day after in- 
vading the Low Countries. In one im 
portant point, however, Schlieffen’s atti 
tude differed from that of his brown 
shirted successor. By massing the German 
Armies openly behind the Dutch and Bel- 
gian borders before a declaration of war he 
had wanted to provoke the French into 
occupying Meuse Heights in Belgium and 
so have an alibi for the German invasion. 
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Why Hitler Attacked France First 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Betore the High Command of an 
army makes a decision, it must draw up 
a comprehensive balance sheet technical- 
ly known as the “estimate of the situa- 
tion.” This, in addition to being a study 
of the military positions and strength, 
includes such factors as the economic 
situation—especially as it affects pro- 
duction of matériel—the political situa- 
tion, and the results to be expected from 
victory. 

After the Flanders campaign the de- 
cision facing the German High Command 
was choice between an attack on Britain 
or on France. The decision was one 
which truly may affect all of future his- 
tory. And the significance of this week’s 
drive of the German Armies toward Paris 
can best be appreciated by analyzing the 
essential points in the estimate of the 
situation on which the decision was made 
to turn in that direction. 


\ ‘ 
Alternative Plans 


During the formative period of the es- 
timate, the German propaganda machine 
was turned against England in a bitter 
attack, while at France it was directing 
a policy of pacification. Had this ex- 
tension of the olive branch uncovered 
any serious weakening of the French will 
to fight, then England would have been 
the next Hitler objective. 

After the Belgian campaign Britain’s 
Army was helpless, stripped of many of 
its best regular troops, practically its 
entire mechanized force and motor ve- 
hicles, hundreds of guns, large numbers 
of rifles, millions of rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and a vast amount of supplies. 

Prime Minister Churchill referred to 
the Belgian campaign as a “colossal mil- 
itary disaster.” Never had the British 
suffered such a crushing defeat. And one 
of the oldest military dictums is to “pre- 
vent the beaten army from rallying.” 

Hence England offered much as a first 
choice for the next German objective, 
especially as victory over the British 
would have unquestionably forced France 
into submission, whereas victory over 
France would still leave Britain to be 
dealt with. 

However, most of the official German 
talk threatening an invasion of England 
came before the remarkable evacuation 
effected by the British Navy. At that 
time the Germans apparently believed 
that the British Expeditionary Force was 


ee 


about to be annihilated in the Flanders 
pockets. When the greater part of the 
BEF escaped across the Channel, the 
talk of an invasion of England grew less 
and less. 

This is significant. The Germans’ 
boasts that the BEF would be complete- 
ly liquidated, as well as their threats that 
England was about to be invaded, were 
predicated on the assumption that Ger- 
man aviation would be able to control 
the Channel. When it appeared that the 
British Navy, operating in the Channel, 
could take the worst that the German 
Air Force could give, apparently a fun- 
damental change in German plans was 
necessary. 

France could be attacked from both 
the air and ground—and once the deci- 
sion had been made, the Hitler forces 
were ready immediately to follow through 
to enlarge their foothold already firmly 
implanted across Northeastern France. 
Although the French had suffered heavily 
from the fact that three field armies were 
caught in the “Battle of the Pockets,” 
the great army was still intact, and a 
formidable enemy. Such a force on the 
German flank, assuming an invasion of 
England first, would have forced the 
High Command continually to guard 
against French attacks. Besides, a res- 
pite would have afforded the French 
the all-important time to establish a de- 
fense system, to consolidate their posi- 
tion generally, and, above all, to regroup 
their armies. 

Unquestionably, the Italian position 
also was a factor in the choice of France 
as a target. The holding of French Arm- 
ies in the South of France, through the 
threat of Italy against the region from 
the Alps to the Rhone and along the 
Riviera—the pride of every Frenchman 
—was perhaps given tremendous weight 
in the decision as to the next objective. 
Thus, the selection of France may have 
been interwoven with the price paid for 
the Italian “pelicy of threats” culminat- 
ing in the Mussolini war declaration. 
The part played by the Royal Air Force 
in the evacuation of the British troops, 
plus the great increase in British output 
and reconditioning of planes, have un- 
doubtedly had great weight in increasing 
the Germans’ estimate of British avia- 
tion. 

French aviation, on the other hand, 
has never been a serious threat to Ger- 








man air power. In fact, even at this time, 
the French output is reported as about 
one-tenth of German production. So both 
the political and the aviation factors 
swayed the German decision to attack 
France—although so far as aviation 
went, the Germans knew that they would 
still have to reckon with a large part of 
British aviation on their flank. 


Decision 

Thus in the final weighing of the risks, 
Hitler was faced with these alternatives: 
If he attacked England, the French 
Army was on his flank, and Italy’s threat 
not so powerful; if he attacked France, 
the Royal Air Force was on his flank— 
and the defeated British Army would be 
allowed to reorganize and reequip. 

He chose France. The wisdom of his 
choice must await the decision of history. 


The Battle for Paris 


As the French say that the fighting 
now raging is to be continued south of the 
capital, if necessary, the Battle for France 
is yet to be fought. So this phase of the 
conflict is more accurately the Battle for 
Paris. 

Following the decision to attack 
France, the Germans’ strategy seemed to 
be a general threat at points all along 
their line established across Northeast- 
ern France. 

As the attack developed, the German 
right flank pushed along the coast to the 
Bresle River, where it halted in a tacti- 
cal defensive position. Strong mecha- 
nized units pushed away from the coast 
and reached Forges les Eaux. From here 
the spearhead split into two thrusts, one 
aimed at Rouen and Pont de l’Arche on 
the Seine, and the other at Gisors, which 
were entered. This movement had one of 
two immediate objectives: to initiate an 
envelopment of Paris, or to encircle the 
Dieppe region with a drive on Le Havre. 

The German attack in the center was 
a more direct ~ffort to breach the Wey- 
gand Line. One advance was directed 
from the Montdidier sector toward Beau- 
vais in an effort to pocket the French to 
the north. The other was pointed south 
of Soissons. 

The German thrusts, initiated at the 
beginning of the week, in the Rethel sec- 
tor, indicated an enveloping of Reims or 
a drive through the Argonne behind the 
Maginot Line. 
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Our Problem: How Best to Keep the War in Europe 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


S. fast does the drama of war 
move on the western front that the theo- 
ry of a national defense policy for our- 
selves, based entirely on the assumption 
that a policy of isolation can be success- 
fully maintained, already seems lost in 
the mists of time. We had hoped that the 
war would begin and end as a European 
affair. But almost overnight the German 
victory in Flanders brought the conflict 
much nearer our doorstep. In the im- 
mediate sense, that was not because of 
any threat from Germany. The new po- 
sition became clear enough when Win- 
ston Churchill said that regardless of 
what happened in Europe, regardless of 
the fate of the British Isles themselves, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the British Fleet would fight on until 
“the New World, with all its power and 
might, sets forth to the liberation and 
rescue of the Old.” 


Our Problem 


Most of the power and might of the 
New World is in our hands, but even if 
Mr. Churchill was not talking of the 
United States specifically, such an over- 
flow of the war from Europe inevitably 
would pull on us with the force of a 
whirlpool. 

What we have to do now is to decide 
the better position to take in order to 
prevent this overflow. In a long war the 
influence of America as a source of sup- 
plies would predominate, even if we never 
left a position of nonbelligerency. 

But we cannot risk the assumption 
that this is going to be a long war. The 
decision, then, must be whether we shall 
adopt a “Maginot Line” defense attitude 
of mind or take a leaf out of the Nazis’ 
own book and incorporate in our defense 
measures the concepts of speed, initiative, 
and an appreciation of the fact that 
often the best defense assumes the as- 
pect of the offense. 

We are seeing in France how force, sit- 
ting quietly behind its iamparts and 
waiting for force to come to it, may be 
outflanked in the end. We can do some- 
thing more dynamic, and we can do it 
short of belligerency—which is pretty 
sure to come to us of its own volition if 
we merely sit still and wait long enough. 
The immediate problem is how to keep 
the war from spreading beyond Europe. 
And the most effective answer seems to 
be to throw every possible material aid 


into the front line while building up our 
own defenses in every way. 

A situation existed in the last war 
very similar to the one facing us today. 
When in 1916 we planned our great bat- 
tleship fleet, it was done out of fear that 
the Allies might lose. Moreover, the 
realization that unless the war ended in 
Europe it probably would swing to this 
hemisphere influenced our decision to 
come in as a belligerent. We then were 
confronted with two problems. 

The first was whether we should sac- 
rifice our battleship program to give the 
Allies the craft they needed most: de- 
stroyers. We made the sacrifice and de- 
voted every effort to turning them out. 
The second was whether these destroyers 
should be held back to guard our fleet 
and to protect the transports leaving our 
shores or should be speeded to European 
waters. Against much opposition, the 
decision was made to send them to the 
front, knowing that if we did not take 
some risks in order to end the war there 
our later position here would be more 
precarious. The decision turned out to be 
wise. The submarine campaign was de- 
feated, and in the end it was the Ger- 
man Fleet, not the Allied, which had to 
surrender. 

Today the instrument we can use is 
not the destroyer but the airplane. We 
can turn them out speedily. To confine 
the war to Europe, we must recognize 
that our planes are needed more over 
there than they are at home. Through 
such a decision, we would be building up 
our facilities to produce at a rate which 
the war-torn countries of Europe cannot 
equal; in the end we would emerge 
stronger than if we inclined to a purely 
defensive theory. Moreover, if from 
France the attack goes on to England 
our aid in the air might mean the added 
protection which would keep the balance 
of sea power as it was before the war—a 
matter of vital importance to us. 


The Allied Problem 

If as a nonbelligerent we can supply 
the Allies’ airplane needs, what can they 
do to get them to the front speedily? 
Transport by sea convoys is slow. Nor 
would sea convoy be as safe as it is now 
once the conflict moved to the British 
Isles and Ireland, for then ships will be 
much more open to attack by U-boat and 
plane. 


The Allied need for control of the air js | 
so pressing that ingenuity should be able | 
to devise some quicker means of trans. | 
port. Few planes can make the ocean | 
hop; especially not the pursuit ships | 
they need most. These planes must pause 
on the way to refuel. \ 

A survey of the charts will show that | 
the northern sub-Arctic regions furnish | 
ideal opportunities for quick passage jf | 
advantage can be taken of them. Sci- | 
entists and explorers have stated that | 
these regions compare favorably for air | 
travel with any other portion of the 
earth’s surface. The distances hardly 
exceed 450 miles for each hop along the 
route from Canada and Newfoundland 
to Labrador and Baffin Island and then 
on to Greenland, Iceland and the Faroe 
and Hebrides Islands off Scotland. The 
main task would be the finding and 
equipping of bases that would be ade- 
quate. 

Should this not be feasible in a limited 
time, there should be other substitutes. 
Long ago Germany experimented in the 
South Atlantic with planes using float- 
ing bases, and other countries have in- 
vestigated the idea. It has drawhacks 
for ordinary commercial flying, but this 
is a war emergency. In practical terms 
such an expedient would mean the set- 
ting up by the Allies of a relay system 
similar to the one we adopted in the last 
war when we stationed tankers in the 
Atlantic, winter and summer, to refuel 
our destroyers bound for Europe. 

One drawback is that high-speed Army 
planes are not equipped to land on air- 
craft carriers. Navy planes 
equipped, of course, and these slower ma- 
chines are useful now since quantity as } 
well as quality counts. But the Army 
planes can take off from carriers. Hence 
they could be shuttled quickly to within 
flying distance of their goal. 

The Allies have shielded their plane 
carriers with great care, and on such a 
mission they would be exposed to sub- 
marine attack. However, that danger 
should be less than it was in the last war 
and could be met (at least partially) by 
plane bodyguard, fast escort ships, and 
a careful regulation of the sea lanes—a 
system we followed in transporting troops 
in the last war. There would be risks— j 
but none as great as those which the } 
Allies are facing from continued inferior- 
ity in the air. 
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A possible route for the fast relay of planes to the Allies 





The Latin Arena 


Pan America Wars on Ideology 


P Planted by German Tradesmen 


The fight on Nazi-Fascist Fifth Column 
activities in Latin America snowballed last 
week. In Argentina, a Presidential Public 
Order Bill aimed at checking all foreign 
political activity was shoved through the 
Chamber of Deputies and sent to the Sen- 
ate for approval. It provides jail sentences 
for anyone disrputing Argentine relations 
with a friendly power, empowers the gov- 
ernment to break up any meeting where 
Argentine policy or law are attacked, and 
forbids subsidization of Argentine organi- 
zations by any foreign power. 

On the other side of the Andes, Presi- 
dent Pedro Aguirre Cerda of Chile ap- 
pealed in a manifesto for public coopera- 
tion to suppress any threats to Chilean 
neutrality. And in Mexico—despite Nazi 
charges that Fifth Column talk was in- 
spired by “inter-Allied” propaganda agents 
in cahoots with the American Dies com- 
mittee—the Interior Department  an- 
nounced a nationwide checkup on the 
whereabouts and doings of all foreigners. 
And in Colombia and Costa Rica as well 
as Mexico and Argentina, Fifth Column 
suspects were rounded up for questioning. 

Thus by the end of the week, what 
amounted almost to spy hysteria was 
sweeping through the southern capitals. 
In contrast with previous years of oblivi- 
ousness to Nazi-Fascist machinations in 
Latin America, this new attention tended 
to exaggerate a situation that seemed not 
particularly dangerous at this time—at 
least militarily. But behind the spy and 
sabotage scares was another story—one 
which might soon play a vital role in a 
complete reorientation of Pan-American 
policy. 

Latin America’s huge agricultural and 
mineral resources are largely controlled by 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Norway. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Central 
Norway, because of German air superiority. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Winston 
Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch Govern- 
ment are established in London. 

May 19—Gen. Maxime Weygand replaces 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin as Allied Generalis- 
simo. 

May 28—Surrender of King Leopold and 
the Belgian Army announced in Paris. 
Refugee Belgian Cabinet decides to fight on 
with new recruits. 

June 2—British War Ministry announces 
that four-fifths of the BEF has _ been 
evacuated from Flanders. 

June 4—As Vice Admiral Jean Marie 
Abrial of the French Navy—last Allied 
serviceman in Dunkerque—boards his flag- 
ship, the Germans move in, thus winding 
up the Flanders campaign. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn along a 120-mile front from 
Abbeville on the English Channel to the 
Chemin des Dames. 


June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s en- 
try into the war against the Allies. 
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on the spot by representatives who live in 
the bigger cities, mixing little and sticking 
to business. 

Germany’s economic position in Latin 
America, backed by the powerful political 
machine in Berlin, has developed along 
very different lines. When the last war 
ended, Germany had little capital avail- 
able to compete with the United States 
and Great Britain for control of the con- 
tinent’s raw materials. Instead, the Ger- 
man houses sent traveling salesmen. These 
salesmen moved into the big cities and 
opened a price-cutting campaign to cap- 
ture the Latin-American market for hard- 
ware and “small goods” of every decrip- 
tion. They spread into the hinterland, and, 
for the sake of small orders that British 
and American houses wouldn’t trouble 
about, they penetrated deep into the in- 
terior, selling drugs and drygoods in vil- 
lages so remote that even scientific expedi- 
tions never had reached them. 

As a result of these “Handelskrieg” 
(trade war) tactics the Germans were 
able to start up a big stream of trade from 
a collection of tiny rivulets. And, as a sec- 
ond result, they became widely acquainted 
with the country—and were themselves 
intimately known by peoples whose con- 
tact with Americans and Britons had for 
the most part been slight. This familiarity 
won them valuable “ins” with the local 
politicians—and often fat government con- 
tracts. And their increasing buying ca- 
pacity seemed to promise better business 
for the future. 


Counteroffensive 

But the Nazis, as they grew stronger in 
Europe, began increasing their pressure 
on Latin America, and this did not always 
have the looked-for result. While many of 
the more radical and militant elements in 
Latin America were drawn to Nazi ideol- 
ogy, other groups revolted from it. Among 
these were businessmen who lost out un- 
der Nazi “barter” agreements, Catholics 
who disliked persecution of the church in 
Germany, and ordinary citizens who were 
annoyed by the increasingly arrogant at- 
titude adopted by the German colony. 
The result was creation of an anti-Ger- 
man faction where none had previously 
existed. It was this faction which had the 
floor last week in the drive on Nazi activi- 
ties. 

To increase United States ties with Lat-: 
in America has long been an objective of 
the New Deal’s foreign policy. Up to the 
start of the war the main results had been 
psychological—creation of good will in 
place of the old hostility toward this 
country. The powerful Nazi trade organi- 
zation in Latin America has had to mark 
time under the Allied blockade. And this 
has given Washington a chance to go 
ahead swiftly with plans to tackle the 
harder problems of extending the needed 
large credits and trade assistance to the 
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southern republics. The Department of 
Commerce has begun a study of new op- 
portunities for investment in Latin Amer- 
ica. And conversations were in progress 
last week with Latin-American statesmen, 
concerning the more advanced and still 
theoretical idea of a Western Hemisphere 
customs union to deal with outside na- 
tions as one import-export unit. 





Narvik Finale 
British Lose Aircraft Carrier 


in the Process of Evacuation 


When the Allies captured Narvik on 
May 28, they found the Norwegian iron- 
ore port in ruins. Retreating Germans had 
wrecked docks, loading equipment,. and 
other vital structures still left standing 
after the seven weeks’ seige while the hulks 
of more than 30 sunken ships blocked the 
harbor. 

And to make sure that the port would 
be of no use to the Allies, Berlin on June 2 
started incendiary bombing that gutted 
the whole town. Nevertheless, British, 
French, Polish, and Norwegian forces 
sought to consolidate their hold on the 
port by driving the Germans back along 
the 26-mile-long railroad to Sweden, and 
by June 8 the Germans were reported to 
be making a stand only 6 miles from the 
Swedish border. 

Then on Sunday came a sudden anti- 
climax. King Haakon VII, from his head- 
quarters somewhere in the far north, an- 
nounced that the Allies had to withdraw 
their forces from Norway to the bigger 
battlefield in France and that its own 
army was without ammunition and planes. 
Consequently he ordered the Norwegians 
to lay down their arms. Germany had 
added to its conquests another 600 miles 
of seacoast, from Mo to the northern tip 
of Norway. 

Thus the fighting in Norway ended two 
months to the day after the German in- 
vasion began. Officially, however, the war 
wasn’t altogether over. The King’s state- 
ment implied that he, Crown Prince Olav, 
and the Norwegian Government would 
join the collection of exiled rulers and 
governments already with the Allies. 

The first inkling of dramatic develop- 
ments in the north had come in a German 
High Command communiqué which de- 
clared that naval units, including the 26,- 
000-ton battleships Scharnhorst and Gnei- 
senau,* had fought an engagement with 
British warships while operating “for the 
relief of troops fighting in Narvik.” 





*Last April, the British claimed that the 
Scharnhorst had been damaged in a fight with 
the battle cruiser Renown in a North Sea bat- 
tle on the day before Hitler’s invasion of Nor- 
way. The Norwegians claimed that the Gneise- 
nau was sunk by land batteries in Oslofjord on 
Apr. 9 but Berlin said the ship lost was the 
10,000-ton cruiser Bliicher. 


Berlin said that one battle group had 
sunk a British destroyer and the 22,500- 
ton Glorious, 24-year-old aircraft carrier 
and sister ship of the carrier Courageous, 
which was torpedoed and sunk in the 
North Sea on Sept. 17. In addition, a sec- 
ond battle group had accounted for the 
19,840-ton transport Orama, the 5,666-ton 
British tanker Oil Pioneer, and another 
destroyer. 

On Monday the British Admiralty ad- 
mitted the loss of all these: the carrier, 
transport, tanker, and the 1,350-ton de- 
stroyers Acastax and Ardent. Apparently 
all had been engaged in transport of Al- 
lied troops from Norway. The loss of 50,- 
706-tons in a single day was the hardest 
blow suffered so far by Britain at sea 
and it ended the Norwegian campaign on 
the same note of disaster which had char- 
acterized it throughout. 


Carinthia Sunk 


On June 8 the British Admiralty an- 
nounced the loss of the 20,277-ton Ca- 
rinthia, former Cunard White Star trans- 
atlantic liner and world-cruise ship con- 
verted for war purposes into an armed 
cruiser. The Carinthia was torpedoed and 
sunk with the loss of four lives. London 
gave no details of where or when the action 


had occurred. However, one possible clue 
was a Berlin claim that an “auxiliary 
cruiser of 14,000 tons” had been torpedoed 
and sunk off the northwest coast of Ire- 
land. 

Meanwhile, the British took one step 
last week that showed a lively realization 
of the dangers of a surprise nocturnal in- 
vasion by sea. On June 7, the Admiralty 
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proclaimed a “shipping curfew” effectiyg 
all round the coast of Britain. Under this, 
no ship may approach British shores bg, 
tween sunset and sunrise except in an op. 
ganized convoy or through “recognized 
coastal and searched channels.” Any ship 
failing to comply with the order is liable 
to be fired on. 





Ally and Enigma 
Portugal Clings to Britain, 


But Spain Hangs in Balance 


France is Britain’s closest ally, but 
Portugal is its oldest. Englishmen helped 
the Portuguese in their twelfth-century 
fight for freedom from the Moors an 
later against the Castillians, and at Wind. 
sor in 1386 the two kingdoms signed 
friendship treaty to last “forever.” Nine 
subsequent ones—the last in 1904—reaf. 
firmed the ties. 

This friendship has been mainly a mat- 


ter of strategy. Both are small countries ii 


with large colonial empires. One is an 
island, and the other is the tip on the nose 
of the European continent. They are neigh. 
bors on the Atlantic sea lanes, and their 
respective interests would be menaced if 
they were enemies. And with the war ap- 





Wide World 
Volunteers gave and manned launches to evacuate troops from Dunkerque 


parently about to spread to the Mediter- 
ranean, Britain is more anxious than ever 
to see that the Portuguese coast and 
Madeira, the Azores, and Cape Verde Is- 
lands remain in friendly hands. Under 
enemy control these would be bases 0 
the Atlantic route which might seve! 
Britain’s lines to the empire. 

There is another important link betwee? 
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rom high up a rugged California mountain comes the 
stream of limestone rock you see here cascading from the 
end of a Goodyear conveyor belt — one of the most remark- 
able belt hauls in the world. Built to transport millions of 
tons of rock to be used in manufacturing cement for the 
gigantic Shasta Flood Control Dam, the conveyor winds up 
and down the sides of the mountain, swooping up-hill and 
down-dale like a great roller coaster. Under impetus of 
a 700-ton-per-hour down- 
hill load the belts drive 
generators that supply 
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— with the help of the G. T. M. 


much of the electricity used for excavating and primary 
crushing of the rock. Completely equipped with belts 
specified by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man— 
this system proves the economy of conveyor haulage over 
terrain where other transport methods cost prohibitively. If 
you have bulk tonnage to transport, either a few feet or a 
score of miles, it will pay you to consult the G.T.M. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California — or 
phone the nearest Good- 
year Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Distributor. 
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Thirty-Three Miles Trans-Pacific... in 1912 


Even before 1912, Glenn L. Martin had startled the world 
by his prophesies and their practical fulfillment. In later years, 
his unusual combination of vision and practicality contributed 
a really formidable list of ‘‘firsts’’ in practically every field of 


i. seemed strange, back in 1912, to think of a man in a “‘flying 
machine”’ going aloft and heading straight out over the Pacific 
Ocean—even though his destination was Catalina Island, 
only 33 miles distant. But stranger was the prophesy of the man 
who completed this history-making flight—Glenn L. Martin. 


“Some day,” he said, ‘‘you’ll see men flying clear across the 
Pacific . 
Catalina flight, and the fact that Martin both designed and 
built the plane he flew, couldn’t make his statement seem more 


. . Just as they now travel by ship.”’ Even the successful 


than a dream. 


Years later, that prophesy was fulfilled by the man who made 
it. The famous Martin Clipper airliners, built under his direc- 
tion, made the first passenger crossing and now ply regularly 
across the Pacific. The arrival and departure of these trans- 
ocean airliners now have become such commonplace events 


that newspapers list them as they do steamship schedules. 


aviation. Today, intensified and developed, it underlies the 
thinking and planning of The Glenn L. Martin Company. 


What now are the plans of The Glenn L. Martin Company? 
They concern, as they did in 1912, the future of trans-oceanic 
flying. What are the practical developments? Already a huge 
trans-oceanic airliner of the future has taken shape on Martin 
drawing-boards—waiting only for trans-oceanic aviation to 
grow to the point where it can efficiently use such a huge ship. 
By the time that ship is built—there will be other and still 
better airliners on the drawing-boards to supply the needs and 
demands of trans-oceanic flying in its next stage of development. 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, BALtimore, Mp., U.S.A, 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


A Practical Martin Development for the 
future: the Martin Stratosphere Liner, 
now ready to build. Gross weight, upward 
of 65 tons. Wing span, more than 200 
feet. Speed, New York to London, 12 
hours in sub-stratosphere. When aviation 
reaches the need for such huge aircraft— 
Martin can and will build them. 
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Britain and Portugal. The rugged narrow 
little country on the Atlantic, predomi- 
nantly agricultural, is famous for its port 
(short for Portuguese) wine which has 
ruddied the complexions of many genera- 
tions of Britons. And Madeira is a popular 
dessert wine in England. In 1937, Portugal 
sent Britain 4,774,135 gallons of these 
wines—over $7,000,000 worth. 

Last week, because of the critical situa- 
tion at home and in the Mediterranean, 
Britain had no warships to spare for the 
opening celebration of Portugal’s eighth 
centenary of independence. Vessels from 
the United States’ European squadron and 
Portuguese and Brazilian warships in the 
Tagus River fired a salute of 121 guns. But 
the British did not let the occasion go un- 
noticed. Foreign Secretary Viscount Hali- 
fax announced an official British delegation 
to Portugal comprising the Duke of Kent, 
King George’s brother, Field Marshal Wil- 
liam Birdwood, and Admiral Lord Chat- 
field. 

The Portuguese propaganda department 
has called the alliance with Britain “one 
of the cornerstones of Portuguese foreign 
policy.” However, the Spanish war put a 
strain on it which the Rome-Berlin Axis 
has tried to exploit. Premier Antonio 
Oliveira Salazar, the ex-economics pro- 
fessor and mild Portuguese dictator, is a 
devout Catholic and bitter foe of Bolshe- 
vism. He broke off relations with Republi- 
can Spain and sided openly with Generalis- 
simo Franco. Portugal was the first foreign 
country to sign a trade pact with National- 
ist Spain. Consequently, those Englishmen 
whose sympathies had been with the 
Spanish Republicans condemned the ac- 


tion. But, so far, intensive Axis propa- 
ganda has not been able to break the 
Anglo-Portuguese alliance. 


Spain 

In contrast, Britain is none too sure 
about what Spain will do. For one thing, 
the Spanish dictator, although he has fre- 
quently reiterated his desire for peace, has 
more characteristics in common with Hit- 
ler and Mussolini than with Salazar of 
Portugal, who shuns publicity and rarely 
even lets himself be photographed. The 
3,000,000 Falangists mobilized under 
Franco’s brother-in-law, Ramon Serrano 
Sufier are closely linked to the Axis. 

Gen. Gastone Gambara, former com- 
mander of Italian “volunteers” in Spain 
and now Italy’s Ambassador at Madrid, 
recently went home to report on the Span- 
ish situation. His mission evidently bore 
fruit, for a fortnight ago Madrid students 
staged a demonstration demanding that 
Britain give Gibraltar back to Spain, tim- 
ing it to coincide with the arrival of Sir 
Samuel Hoare as the new British Ambas- 
sador. Although Spain apologized for the 
demonstration, more took place in other 
Spanish cities last week. And on June 8 
students shouted “Gibraltar!” as Hoare 
drove to present his credentials to Franco, 
who thanked the Ambassador for his 
“friendly attitude” during the Spanish war 
and pledged his “collaboration” in har- 
monious Anglo-Spanish relations. 

The German end of the Axis was also 
trying to line up Spain for active partici- 
pation in the war, in order to weaken 
France further by creating its dread “third 
frontier” on the Pyrenees to defend. Be- 
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sides thousands of Nazi “tourists” of mili- 
tary age reported in Spain, there are said 
to be 200 propagandists attached to the 
Madrid Embassy. Last week, eighteen 
Spanish officers reached Berlin on their 
way to visit the front with Italian of- 
ficers. And Franco awarded Spanish deco- 
rations to Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop and Ettore Muti, Italian Fas- 
cist party secretary. The brake on Spain, 
however, is that after little more than a 
year of peace the country is still suffering 
from the effects of its own bitter war. 





Jeeves in a Jam 


The most familiar spot in London to 
thousands of American fiction readers is 
the Drones’ Club. And the most famous 
of its membership of innocuous young 
aristocrats is Bertie Wooster, whose dither- 
ing existence is one long series of blitz- 
kriegs by domineering aunts and short- 
tempered elderly gentlemen. Bertre, how- 
ever, always gets out of scrapes through 
the sagacity of his remarkable man serv- 
ant, Jeeves. 

Last week it was revealed that Bertie’s 
creator, P. G. Wodehouse, had been caught 
in a drama which had no helpful Jeeves 
in the cast. The humorist and his wife 
were giving a cocktail party at their villa 
in Le Touquet, France, when the local 
police warned them that the Germans were 
coming. Nobody believed it, and the party 
continued. When the Germans arrived they 
took Wodehouse into custody for intern- 
ment. His parting remark to his wife, 
who was allowed to get out of the occu- 
pied territory, was: “Maybe this will give 
me the material to write a serious book.” 





Sidelights of the War 


The only private army in Britain author- 
ized to carry weapons is made up of the 
250 Highlanders who are gamekeepers, 
stalkers, and farmers on the Duke of At- 
holl’s Scottish estate, Blair Castle. Mem- 
bership in the army is hereditary. Last 
week the entire force was enrolled in the 
Volunteer Defense Corps organized to 
catch parachutists. The Duchess of Atholl 
reported that men in the family army “all 
have perfect eyesight and are very fit.” 


{ The uniform decided on for the Defense 
Corps consists of khaki overalls and a 
field service forage cap with special badge. 
The War Office has worked out a scale of 
compensation for volunteers wounded in 
combat with parachutists. 


§] The Manchester Guardian’s advice last 
week on how to deal with parachutists 
was: “When asked by a blond young man 
in field gray carrying a submachine gun, 
and perhaps a folding bicycle, which is the 
quickest way to the airdrome, there is only 
one patriotic reply: ‘I am sorry, but I’m 
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a stranger here myself.’ You may be shot, 
but you will have done your duty.” 


{| The British Government announced its 
readiness to make immediate cash ad- 
vances to any civilian whose income is less 
than £400 ($1,600) a year to replace furni- 
ture or clothing destroyed in bombing 
raids or by other acts of war. The maxi- 
mum advance will be £30 ($120) for 
clothing and £50 ($200) for furniture. 


* A French shopkeeper who had been sen- 
tenced to eight months’ imprisonment for 
slandering the Belgian King, prior to 
Leopold’s capitulation to Germany, has 
appealed his case on the grounds that he 
really showed good foresight. 


{ The London Poetry Society announced: 
“War has been stripped of any glamour 
it had . . . Most of the poets deal with the 
fate to which they would like to consign 
Hitler, and that is not regarded as a suit- 
able theme for good poetry.” 


“| The Savoy Grill Room, which during the 
early months of the war still managed to 
carry on as the favorite meeting place for 
London’s theatrical people and other celeb- 
rities, has closed down “for economic 
reasons.” 





Casualties 


The first death of an American civilian 
in the European war* was reported Mon- 
day by the United States Consul General 
in Stuttgart, Germany. The victim was 
Alfred Paul Ritter, 8 years old, who was 
living with his grandparents in Klingen- 
stein, near Ulm. The child was killed dur- 
ing an Allied bombing raid on the town 
on June 4. 


{| On June 5 the British reported the death 
in France of Laurence O’Shaughnessy, 
noted heart surgeon who had been serving 
with the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
O’Shaughnessy had a worldwide reputation 
because of his successful operations on the 
heart and his method of grafting new tis- 
sue onto the organ to give it strength. 


* E. J. (Cobber) Kain, Britain’s foremost 
war ace, was killed when the plane in 
which he was flying crashed in flames on 
the Western Front. Kain, a 22-year-old 
New Zealander, who had but eight months’ 
service as a combat pilot, was credited with 
40 German planes and had won the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. He was to have 
been married next month to Joyce Phillips, 
a British film actress, and at the time of 
his death his parents were en route from 
New Zealand for the wedding. Kain ap- 
parently had a premonition of death. 
When he was making a broadcast to the 
United States three weeks ago, a Columbia 





*An American military attaché, Capt. 
Robert M. Losey, was killed by a bomb 
splinter in Norway April 22. 
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Broadcasting System reporter asked him 
whether he would repeat the appearance 
before the microphone at another date. 
The flier replied: “I don’t think you'll be 
able to install microphones in the place 
where I'll be a few weeks from now.” 


{ On June 10, an RCAF plane, carrying 
Canadian Defense Minister Norman M. 
Rogers, cracked up attempting a forced 
landing near Newtonville, Ont. Rogers, 
who was en route to address a joint meet- 
ing in Toronto of the Canadian and Em- 
pire Clubs, was killed, along with three 
members of the plane’s crew. 


-_ 


Week in the World 


Japan: Chungking, the Chinese capital, 
supplied foreign correspondents with a pre- 
diction that Japan would try to seize the 
Shanghai International Settlement and 
French Concession as soon as Italy en- 
tered the war. The reported plan called 
for the foreign concessions to be “returned 
to China” by letting Premier Wang Ching- 
wei’s puppet Nanking Government take 
them over. Then water and power plants 
supplying the areas (these are in Japanese 
territory) would be shut down and food 
supplies stopped. At the same time, Japan 
charged France had asked the United 
States to take over the policing and ad- 
ministration of the French Concession. 
Both reports were denied. Nonetheless 
Wang’s organ, The Central China Daily 
News, announced that the hour had come 
“for us to act on the question of occupy- 
ing foreign concessions and abolishing ex- 
traterritoriality in China.” Meanwhile, in 
Tokyo, the extremist Fusanosuke Kuhara 
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Duke of Windsor, back of the lines 


resigned as adviser to the Cabinet after jt 
rejected his demand for a single Fascig 
political party. 


Leopotp: On June 2 John Cudahy, 
American Ambassador to Belgium, spent 
two hours with King Leopold at his cast). 
near Brussels. The sovereign gave Cudahy 
a personal letter to President Roosevel 
telling his own story of the plight of the 
Belgian Army which caused Leopold’ 
capitulation. Because the German occupa. 
tion had cut off the Ambassador’s contac; 
with this country, he turned the letter over 
to the Nazi military authorities, who said 
they would send it on to the White House. 
This week Cudahy went to Berlin and was 
able to get in touch with Washington 
again. Berlin meanwhile reported that 
Léon Degrelle, the Belgian Rexist (Fas. 
cist) leader, had been executed at Lille. 
France, before the Germans took that city, 
However, according to Paris, Degrelle was 
interned in a French concentration camp. 


Winpsor: Shortly after the war began, 
the Duke of Windsor resigned his field 
marshal’s rank and asked for a real war 
job. He was made a major general and 
assigned to the Allied forces as a liaison 
officer on the staff of Viscount Gort, the 
commanding general. Last week London 
reported that he had resigned his post and 
gone to Cap d’Antibes on the French 
Riviera, where he and the Duchess have a 
villa. Windsor denied the report of his 
resignation, and the British Information 
Ministry subsequently cleared up the mys- 
tery in part. He was officially stated to 
be “paying a visit to French troops on the 
Italian border and will shortly return to 
the headquarters of the mission to which 
he is attached.” Nevertheless, rumors per- 
sisted that the Duke had been forced to 
give up the job. 


Russia: The U.SS.R. is the only power 
strong enough to neutralize the European 
Southeast against Axis as well as Allied 
moves. Last week Russia was back on a 
normal diplomatic footing with Britain 
and France for the first time since Stalin’s 
pact with Hitler caused them to recall 
their Ambassadors. On June 5 the Krem- 
lin approved the appointment of Erik La- 
bonne as the new French Ambassador. Sit 
Stafford Cripps, the new British envoy 
(Newsweek, June 10), already was on 
the way to Moscow by plane. (The plane 
was struck by lightning over the Balkan 
Mountains, but none of the passengers was 
injured.) To round out this conciliatory 
picture, the Moscow radio warned Italy 
that Russia would fight to prevent any 
upset of the Balkan status quo, and an 
estrangement that had lasted two and 4 
half years was ended by the appoint- 
ment of a new Soviet Minister to Ru- 
mania—where King Carol had just ap- 
pointed the pro-Nazi Ion Gigurtu as For- 
eign Minister to succeed the pro-Allied 
Grigore Gafencu. 
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Notes from Cables: What Will America Do? Europe Asks 
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Public opinion in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, and Rome concerning American war 
policy—and a philosophic aside from 
Central Europe—were reported last week 
in the following dispatches from News- 
WEEK'S correspondents: 


Parts: Frenchmen, with their eyes on 
every move in the Battle of France, al- 
ways have in the back of their minds 
this query: What will America do? 

The French people have always been 
cautious in their hopes for speedy 
American intervention. They’ve realized 
that America’s actual participation in 
the war is far less important than her 
potentiality as a source of supplies, and 
they’ve felt grateful for American planes 
and other weapons. They also feel that 
America is one country in the world 
with a mechanical civilization capable 
of pitting its machines against German 
machines in mass numbers. It is im- 
portant to remember that the French 
are largely a peasant people who do not 
ave masses of mechanically minded 
persons to draw on for modern war. 

An American declaration of war or 
the arrival of American bombers in 
France these days would change the 





Zec in The London Daily Mirror 


‘Sam—Sam—pick oop t’ musket!’ 


attitude from one of we won’t be beaten 
to one of we can’t be beaten. Yet the 
French are completely uncritical of 
America’s present attitude. French real- 
ism says that every country decides 
what’s best for itself. They went to war 
over Poland instead of waiting for the 
Germans to turn westward because they 
believed it in the best interest of France. 
They only believed that France is 
America’s Poland and hope that America 
will see things in that light. 


Lonpon: There is the widest interest 
in what America is going to do, embrac- 
ing the whole people, 95 per cent of 
whom are resentfully asking the ques- 
tion. Arguments for American inter- 
vention are unrealistically unaware of 
the Pacific and internal problems and 
the lack of adequate self-defense in the 
United States. Nevertheless, all now say 
that America is bound to come in and 
that the effect will win the war for the 
Allies. Because of the time limit, this is 
also unrealistic. 

Highest quarters in the government 
are shortly sponsoring a 170-page edition 
of the magazine Picture Post on “The 
United States”’—a marvelous job of 100 


per cent flattery. America will be flooded 
with this special issue. It is good, for the 
most part. Americans here worked on it. 
Ambassador Kennedy looked over the 
final proofs, as did the Ministry of In- 
formation. Both are said to have ap- 
proved. 


Bupapest: I frequently travel through 
the Balkans and see numerous ministers, 
diplomats, and industrial leaders. In a 
test I made last week I discovered that 
50 per cent of them did not know 
whether the election for President in the 
United States would take place this year 
or early next. Nobody knew that the 
New York World’s Fair of 1940 opened 
its doors. Newspapers have no space for 
such faraway events these war days. 

“This is the century of state collectiv- 
ism and of dictatorship” seems the gen- 
eral opinion of many political philoso- 
phers in Southeast Europe. The quicker 
every European country recognizes this 
and abandons the ruins of liberalism, 
they think, the better chance they have 
to survive in the melting pot of little 
democratic-state concubinism. 


Beri: Official German quarters 
state that they have no confirmation 
thus far that the United States’ sales of 
planes to the Allies will follow the 
present policy of trading in; therefore, 
they decline to comment. However, the 
view of the German press as expressed 
in the past few days is that any United 
States assistance, in any case, would be 
too late. Today’s Frankfurter Zeitung 
says that “the United States help is 
now much too late, and even a long- 
distance United States naval blockade 
against Germany would have no hope of 
success.” 


Rome: Italian public opinion is not 
greatly concerned with possible Ameri- 
can intervention, as it considers such a 
move as problematical and not likely to 
be effective, as it would take too much 
time to train and equip an army which 
could be sent to Europe. 

The general opinion is that the war 
will be over before any American aid for 
the Allies could be effective. Regarding 
the United States move to supply air- 
craft, opinion here thinks the number of 
planes which can be dispatched im- 
mediately ‘is too small to have much 
effect on the outcome of the war. 

The moral effect of possible American 
intervention may be considered with 
greater respect in some quarters, but it 
is not likely to cause many qualms of 
conscience here. 


——— 
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Italy’s Plunge Stirs President 
To Boost Our Aid to the Allies 


New Flow of Resources 


Indicated in Virginia Speech 


Blasting at Mussolini 


Faced by the gravest peril to this hemi- 
sphere’s peace since the World War as a 
result of Italy’s entry into the European 
conflict, President Roosevelt this week 
pledged that the United States would 
throw into the balance the “material re- 
sources of this nation” to help the des- 
perately pressed Allies and simultaneously 
declared that “we will harness and speed 
up the use of those resources” to meet 
any emergency at home. 

The President broadcast his dramatic 
announcement to the nation and the 
world. Speaking to the graduating class 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., in which his son Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. was a member, Mr. Roose- 
velt warned that “once more the future 
of the nation and of the American people 
is at stake” and called the joint moves 
to give maximum material aid to the 
Allies and to rush home rearmament 
the “two obvious and _ simultaneous 
courses.” 

“All roads leading to the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives must be kept clear 
of obstructions,” he declared. “We will 
not slow down or detour. Signs and sig- 
nals call for full speed ahead.” To this end 
he called for “effort, courage, sacrifice, de- 
votion.” 

In a despairing tone, he outlined his 
futile role as intermediary to keep Italy 
out of the war by helping her to realize 
“legitimate aspirations” through pacific 
means, and bitterly denounced I] Duce’s 
fateful decision as a “disregard for 
the rights and security of other na- 
tions.” 

With equal vehemence he assailed the 
nation’s isolationists, who, he said, dreamed 
of the United States as a lone island in a 
world dominated by the philosophy of 
force . . . Such an island,” he asserted, 
“represents to me and to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans today a help- 
less nightmare of a people without free- 
dom.” 

The speech was the President’s strong- 
est blast ever at the dictators—and he has 
never been known for pulling punches 
against them. Into the prepared text Mr. 
Roosevelt slipped a bitter phrase that 
showed how deeply the Italian move had 
burned into his mind: “On this tenth day 
of June 1940, the hand that held the dag- 
ger has struck it into the back of its 
neighbor.” 


Inflammatory words against the head 
of another state, certainly. But the burn- 
ing sentence was additional proof—and 
none was needed—that the President is re- 
solved to throw all the power of this na- 
tion’s resources to the Allies, and the 
dictators can like it or lump it. 


Curtain Raiser 

The curtain raiser for these develop- 
ments was Mr. Roosevelt’s announcement 
last week that 275 Army and 90 Navy 
warplanes and some $50,000,000 in World 
War surplus arms stocks on hand would 
be made available to Britain and France. 
Most of the planes were believed destined 
for France, and a French aircraft carrier 
was reportedly proceeding to a Canadian 
port to pick them up. The guns were ex- 
pected to help replace equipment which 
the British Expeditionary Force aban- 
doned in Flanders. 

The President’s sweeping step, which 
served to further focus national interest 
on the $5,000,000,000 1941 defense pro- 
gram, was not altogether unexpected in 
Washington. An inkling had been given in 
Sen. Claude Pepper’s persistent efforts all 
week to wring approval of a demurring 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
the sale of such planes and guns. 

While the rabid New Deal Senator from 
Florida, who often sends up Administra- 
tion trial balloons, was the target of gibes 
that he was a “torch singer singing of war,” 
the President acted. He called in Cabinet 
heads and legal experts from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, consulted with members 
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of his Advisory Defense Commission, gay, 
a hurried interview to Count René & 
Saint-Quentin, French envoy, and kept th 
transatlantic telephone buzzing at his 
elbow. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt let it be known tha 
the sale of “surplus” obsolete artillery anj 
rifles to foreign governments at peace with & 
the United States was found to be per. 
missible under several postwar statutes 
The real surprise followed. Getting Mp. 
jority Leader Alben W. Barkley to recess 
the Senate to avoid a renewal of the 
Pepper debate, the President dramatically 
announced that as many Army and Navy 
planes as could be spared would be turned 
over to Britain and France. Like the guns 
concerned, the aircraft would be turned 
back to manufacturers, who would dispose 
of them to the Allies and in turn woul 
give this government credit for new and 
more modern equipment. 

Immediately the Navy Department 
ordered its reserve pilots to fly 50 first. 
line Curtiss SBC-4 scout bombers— 
adapted to dive at 400-mile-an-hour speeds 
and reputedly more modern than the 
German Stukas—to the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. at Buffalo, N.Y. There they were 
promptly overhauled and made ready to be 
rushed to Canada. Dubbed “hell divers,” 
these craft are two-seaters of all-metal 
fuselage. They carry two machine guns 
in addition to a 1,100-pound or two 500- 
pound bombs and _ several 100-pound 
bombs. They cost $50,000, have been in 
service from three months to three years, 
and will augment the 8,000 ships ordered 
to date by the Allies. Forty more of them 
were to be turned in. Of the Army planes 
released, about 100 will be the heavily 
armed Northrup attackers, especially de- 
signed for troop strafing. 

On Capitol Hill, reaction to the White 
House gesture was mixed. Chairman Key 
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The nation’s changing thought: the Atlantic isn’t so wide any more 
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Wide World 


One of the Navy ‘hell divers’ which may join battle in Northern France 
J 


Pittman of the Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee described the step as “perfectly 
legal,” likening it to the trade-in of an 
old automobile by a private citizen. Sen. 


William H. King and Sen. George W. 
Norris could see no violation of law. Some 
isolationists, however, perceived 
the nation on the “brink of war.” The 
keep-out-of-war faction led by Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark threatened to 
organize a bloe against the transfer of 
planes and artillery. Chairman David I. 
Walsh of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee declared that he couldn’t “under- 
stand why Congress was not consulted.” 
Sen. Robert R. Reynolds regarded the 
move as “unquestionably an unneutral 
act.” And Sen. Ernest Lundeen viewed the 
country as “getting into war through the 
back door.” 

In the House, Rep. Carl Vinson justified 
the move, declaring that the Navy planes 
were “over a year old” and were not 
needed at home. Speaker William B. 
Bankhead, joined by others, including 
Rep. George J. Bates, a Republican, de- 
fended the President. But Rep. John M. 
Vorys gibed: “Is there any chance that 
the President is going to send deteriorated 
and obsolete soldiers abroad?” and Rep. 
Charles I. Faddis was booed by Republi- 
cans when he mentioned a_ statement 
attributed to Mr. Roosevelt that the 
Rhine was our frontier. 

Eager to halt speculation, the President 
gave a full explanation of his action at his 
second weekly press conference. He de- 
clared that buyers of surplus ordnance 
were ordinarily hard to find—and as for 
the Army and Navy planes, he said they 
got out of date much faster than the 
public realized. When the assembled 
correspondents chuckled at _ this_ re- 


Senate 


mark, Mr. Roosevelt retorted that while 
this might seem funny it nevertheless was 
true. 

Furthermore, the President denied that 
he intended to release “brand new” air- 
craft or that our own defense program was 
jeopardized. He implied that the Allies 
would pay more for the planes than the 
government had, gave assurance that all 
secret gear would be removed, and insisted 
that the arrangement was entirely within 
the law. He added, however, that he would 
ask Congress to amend a statute of 1919 
permitting trade-in on planes so that this 
procedure could be applied to ordnance 
as well. This was necessary because at 
present funds from disposal of such equip- 
ment reverted to the Treasury general 
fund and could not be used for replace- 
ments. 

In this connection, it was reported that 
the War Department already had made a 
tentative arrangement with the United 
States Steel Corp. to turn back cannon 
costing $200,000,000 in return for a $50,- 
000,000 Federal credit for new matériel. 
Almost all of this artillery consisted of 
outmoded but still useful 75s, the guns 
that have made a new name for them- 
selves destroying big Nazi tanks in France. 
Probably as many as 1,000 of these field 
pieces will go to the Allies, as well as 600,- 
000 Lee-Enfield rifles, 500 3-inch Stokes 
mortars, some miscellaneous prewar artil- 
lery and some old ammunition, 25,000 
Browning automatic rifles, and some old 
Browning heavy machine guns. 


Significance 


With the emphatic tone of his Char- 
lottesville declaration echoing over the 
country, the President has sounded—and 
renewed—a trumpet call for all aid to the 





Allies except actual dispatch of armed 
men. 

What will be the nature of his next 
step? Public response may determine that. 
Above all, he wants to know whether na- 
tional opinion will sanction an “imminence 
of war” declaration that will give the Ad- 
ministration enough power to implement 
the national defense program and pro- 
duction of Allied aid without having to 
go to Congress. And in that connection, 
public opinion so far seems to be ahead of 


Congress and approaching Mr. Roose- 
velt’s pro-Allied fervor. 
Also, the Virginia address was un- 


doubtedly intended to bolster the morale 
of the Allies by assurances that they can 
dip into the vast American resources. It is 
implied in these assurances that this coun- 
try may go beyond cash and into credit, 
should the Allies’ funds become exhausted. 

As in the past, the week’s acts as a 
whole were bent toward the same end. 
The way devised to give the hard-pressed 
Allies surplus planes and guns was a 
test of American reaction—and a test 
that went over. Despite some cries that 
the United States was no longer a 
neutral but a nonbelligerent, there was 
general acceptance of the fact that such 
aid will not only bolster the resistance 
of the democratic nations but will give 
the United States a chance to replace 
antiquated ordnance with modern equip- 
ment under its new defense program. 
And on the side of Allied morale, the pros- 
pect of immediate availability of more 
planes and guns for the embattled armies 
talk louder than words, welcome though 
the words may be when they come from 
the powerful democratic bulwark across 
the sea. 


Footing the Bull 


Proposed Arms Levies Include 
a Broadened Income-Tax Base 


Preparedness means vast expenditures, 
and no one knows that better than Rep. 
Robert L. (Mule) Doughton of North 
Carolina, 76-year-old veteran of 29 years 
in Congress and a close friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who in January prevailed 
upon him to run for a sixteenth term. The 
lanky ex-horse trader and banker voted 
billions for the Army and Navy during the 
World War and as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee since 1933 has 
shouldered the thankless task of finding 
new taxes for the New Deal. 

Last week, for once, his job of voting 
taxes, even in an election year when new 
imposts are supposed to be political poison, 
became popular as public opinion de- 
manded that the nation start paying for 
rearmament and President Roosevelt de- 
clared that the more the nation can raise 
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on a pay-as-you-go basis the better off it 
will be financially. Accordingly, Doughton 
increased a contemplated $656,000,000 in 
new taxes (NEWSWEEK, June 10) to 
$1,004,000,000 while raising the legal debt 
limit $4,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,000 in- 
stead of the proposed rise of $3,000,000,- 
000. 

As reported to the House, Doughton’s 
tax bill would retire the debt increase in 
five years. Temporary five-year taxes 
would raise $650,000,000 annually by 
means of a ten per cent supertax on all in- 
come taxes and increases approximating 
10 per cent on most excise levies. Perma- 
nent taxes would raise $77,000,000 through 
a 1 per cent rise in the corporation income 
tax and $277,000,000 by increasing sur- 
taxes on personal incomes between $6,000 
and $100,000 and lowering personal ex- 
emptions from $1,000 to $800 for single 
persons and from $2,500 to $2,000 for the 
married. This broadening of the income- 
tax base—for which Sen. Robert M. La 
Follette Jr. of Wisconsin had been crying 
in vain for ten years—would make 2,000,- 
000 new taxpayers share the cost of re- 
armament with the 3,700,000 who pay 
taxes today. 

Under the new levies, a married person 
with no children would find his tax in- 
creased as follows: 


Taxable Income’ Present Tax Proposed Tax 


$ 2,500 8 0 $ 11 
3,000 31 
5,009 110 

10,000 é 528 
20,000 2,336 
50,000 14,128 
100,000 43,476 
1,000,000 717,584 


8,869 
32,469 
679,044 


Besides recommending these new taxes, 
Doughton’s Ways and Means Committee 
ordered a study, preparatory to action by 
the next Congress, of methods of outlaw- 
ing war profiteering so “there shall not be 
an opportunity for the creation of war mil- 
lionaires or the further substantial enrich- 
ment of already wealthy persons because 
of the rearmament program.” 

While Congress thus went ahead with 
plans for paying for defense, it was also 
perfecting the armament program. As 
Stephen T. Early, White House secretary, 
denied rumors that a third billion-dollar 
emergency request was forthcoming “at 
this time,” President Roosevelt submitted 
details of his second billion-dollar fund 
(Newsweck, June 10). He asked $1,277,- 
741,170 in all, including a second “blank 
check” of $200,000,000 largely for airplanes 
and anti-aircraft equipment. The Navy’s 
share would be $507,253,170 cash plus $63,- 
560,000 contractual authority, sufficient 
to start 3 aircraft carriers, 13 cruisers, 22 
submarines, and 30 destroyers. The Army 
would get $452,751,239 cash and $254,- 
176,761 contractual authority. 

Meanwhile, Congress was grinding out 
other defense bills which included not only 


the regular annual appropriations but also 
the President’s first billion-dollar request 
(Newsweek, May 27). The $1,823,252,- 
724 Army Appropriation Bill was sent to 
conference. The $1,492,542,750 Navy Ap- 
propriation Bill went to the White House, 
carrying funds for 2,970 planes (2,500 of 
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them trainers), two 45,000-ton super-hat. 
tleships, one aircraft carrier, two cruisers 
eight destroyers, and six submarines. Tyo 
other bills authorizing (but not financing) 
naval expansion were sent to conference: 
the $654,902,270 Vinson Bill authorizing 
an 11 per cent increase in the Navy and q 
bill for increasing naval airplanes to 16,009 
and pilots to 16,000 and for construction 
of air bases. 

The preparedness program, meanwhile. 
was pushed by the executive branch of thie 
government. The President announce 
that ways were being studied to round up 
all scrap iron and rubber in the junkyard; 
and farmyards of the nation and ordere; 
Army and Navy chiefs to confer with the 
Advisory Defense Commission on arma- 
ment orders. The Army and Navy created 
a special committee of top-ranking officers 
to coordinate efforts to reach the goal of 
50,000 warplanes. William S. Knudsen, 
Advisory Defense Commissioner in chiarge 
of manufacturing, added four industrial 
experts to his staff (see page 60). 





Conscription? 
Issue Pushed Out Into Open 


as Nation Builds Up Services 


The War Department for years has 
toyed with the idea of compulsory military 
service in peacetime in order to prepare 
the country’s man power for defense. Like 
Britain until the eve of the current con- 
flict, however, the nation as a whole has 
always had a deep-seated conviction 
against such service. 

But since last fall defense-minded groups 
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And the Biggest“Value 
Package’at AnyPrice! 


ERE’S one time you can give 

your imagination free rein! 
One time you can picture the most 
glamorous kind of car beauty — 
and still not outdo the reality! 


You simply haven’tseen“TWO- 
TONE” at its handsome best 
until you see how Dodge has 
interpreted it. It is utterly new... 
entirely unlike anything else...so 
smart and attractive that leading 
style experts call it an achieve- 
ment in Color Harmony that’s a 
year ahead of time! 





But Dodge “TWO-TONE” was 
designed to be seen... not just read 
about. And that means you sim- 
ply must get a “close-up” without 
delay. 


Go see it. And remember this— 
under its colorful beauty are the 
rugged character, dependability, 
and economy for which Dodge 
has always been famous. 


Best of all, Dodge prices start 
at just a few dollars more than 
smaller, low-priced cars. Your 
present car may cover the full 
down - payment. 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Tune in Major Bowes, Cotumbia Network, Thurs- 
days, 9 to 10P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
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Streamliners. It’s the way they look — the speed 
they have—the comfort they provide—that’s made 
them click with the public. And Fiberglas in vari- 
ous forms is helping these trains boost travel, 
attract new customers. 


” 


Buses. They began as “5-cent jitneys.” Now 
they’re comfortable, air-conditioned, travelling liv- 
ing rooms. Fiberglas is proud of the part it has 
played in the rapid growth of passenger travel 
by bus. 


Airplanes. Sure, passengers care about speed, but 
they care about noise, too. Which is why sound- 
deadening adds to comfort. Fiberglas provides it in 
Pan American’s Clipper Ships — in the form of 
weight-saving and fire-safe insulation. 
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TRANSPORTATION GETS ITS FACE LIFTED 


- » « How a New Basic Material Is Helping Change The Plain Jane of The 30’s Into 1940's Industrial 


‘TH surprising thing about transpor- 

tation is this: from America’s plain 
Jane of ten years ago, she’s fast becoming 
a bouncing gal... 


... much like the bouncing gal she once 
was, when her side-wheelers cruised the 
Mississippi . . . her pony express thun- 
dered westward to Frisco. . . her canal 
boats hauled freight to Lake Erie .. . and 
her railroads crossed plains at the appall- 
ing rate of 30 miles an hour. 


Indeed, transportation has come back 
with more daring, courage, imagination 


Glamour Girl ... 


than ever before. The railroads spotlight 
this revival strikingly. 

For once again the railroads are ro- 
mantic to look at ... glamourous to ride 
upon. With rocket-speed, luxury-comfort. 
And a beauty that stirs the imagination. 


Why, if Casey Jones were alive today 
... he died April 30th, 1900... the new 
streamliners would make his eyes pop out 
of his head! 

Naturally, weight-saving materials 
have played an enormously important 
part in this drama of revival—especially 


with the railroads. Aluminum and the 
new alloy steels are the first things you 
think of. 

What you don’t think of, because you 
can’t see it, is a remarkable new basic 
material. This new and fascinating prod- 
uct is called Fiberglas.* 


It is entirely glass! All glass! But glass 
with this startling difference: instead of 
coming in solid, inflexible sheets, it comes 
in the form of wool, or in threads as fine 
as a human hair. Or in the form of fabric! 


Never before have there been such 











usable forms of glass for insulating 
against heat, cold, and electricity! 

Let’s look at the part it’s playing in 
streamlined transportation. 

Passengers demand protection against 
heat, cold, noise — in airplanes, trains, 
buses, or ships. And they get it, because 
Fiberglas heat -and-sound -absorbing in- 
sulations are highly efficient and light- 
weight insulators. 


Fruit, meat, vegetables, and other per- 
ishables demand protection against heat 
and cold—in cargo vessels and refrigera- 
tor cars. And they get it from Fiberglas 
thermal insulation. 


And what does management get? A re- 
markable insulating performance... un- 
usually light weight . . . long life. Impor- 


tant cost-cutting factors. 


And Fiberglas helps solve other impor- 
tant problems in transportation. 


In any kind of electric prime mover— 


from a diesel electric locomotive on down 
to an automobile starter—Fiberglas may 
be used as electrical insulation. In many 
cases motors can be smaller, last longer, 
carry heavier overloads. Here, too, Fiber- 
glas products have a good-sized, dollar- 
and-cents value. 


Another demand made upon transpor- 
tation. is air conditioning. So in ships, 
buses, trains, management can turn to 
Fiberglas Dust-Stop* Air Filters for 
clean comfort at low cost. 


Trucks, buses, automobiles, or railroad 
cars are tough spots for batteries to be 
in. Their maintenance expense is one of 
management’s equipment headaches. Fi- 
. berglas retainer mats in storage batteries 
lick part of this headache. They make it 
possible to greatly increase a battery’s 
efficient life. 


Yes, Fiberglas in various forms is aid- 
ing transportation in a variety of ways. 


Freight Train. When fruit, vegetables, or perish- 
able chemicals go to market, they need protection 


against heat and cold. They get it in Fiberglas in- 
sulation. The consumer gets fresh food the year 
round. Management gets efficient performance. 
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Cargo and Passenger Vessels. Fiberglas con- 
tributes to fire safety at sea, insulates hull and 
refrigerated spaces. It also makes up into fireproof 
draperies and table cloths. It protects piping, boilers, 
and turbines, is used as electrical insulation. 


Milk Trucks. “Keep cool” is a motto that applies 
to milk as well as politicians. In the walls of a milk 
truck, Fiberglas insulation plays its efficient part 
in getting milk from cow to baby in proper 
condition. 


And now perhaps you see why we urge 
you to consider Fiberglas insulation in 
your business. After all, insulating prob- 
lems are still insulating problems, whether 
they’re on land, at sea, or in the air. And 
power “overload” is still “overload” on 
either a sea-going turbine or a washing 
machine motor. 

Investigate Fiberglas now. It may 
help streamline your product, just as it 
has helped transportation. Write: Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
® See Fiberglas made: Glass Center, N. Y. 
World’s Fair, 1940. 


Copr. 1940, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
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The best general index to living standards 
and economic buy-levels is found in the 
homes people occupy -the rentals they 
pay. Here, then, is the major measure for 
advertisers anywhere. On this, marketing 
experts agree. 


In the New York area the World-Telegram 
has definite facts and figures on its entire 
readership, based on its known, located 
and rental-evaluated reader response .. . 
founded upon a full 40% cross-section. 


Scientifically sound as to method, with re- 
sults verified by five nationally known re- 
search organizations through a series of 


all-sections checks, the World-Telegram’s 
Block-by-Block Analysis of New York is 


immediately valuable to anyone interested 


in selling the New York trading area. 


In so complex a market as New York, im- 


agine being able to route direct or dealer 
salesmen so as to cover only those sectors 
wherein you KNOW your prospects are 
economically able to buy! Imagine being 
able to pre-figure your sales potential, 
whatever your product may be -regard- 
less of price class! Imagine being quickly 
able to ascertain present product accept- 
ance ... or expansion possibilities .. . or 
the replacement market! Imagine the value 
of knowing beforehand the advalue of 
your prospects — their responsiveness, the 
economic stratum in which they bracket, 
as measured by the rentals they pay! 
x k * 

Block-by-Block is rapidly gaining national 
recognition for what it is: an analytical 
survey which provides advertisers with a 
KNOWN guide to the economic worth of 
New York Market families. 
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such as the Military Training Camps. As- 
sociation—the “Plattsburg Group”—have 
been strongly agitating for conscription, 
and lately realization of the need of a big- 
ger standing army, coupled with President 
Roosevelt’s request for power to call out 
the National Guard at will for probable 
use as a home force in event Regulars are 
rushed to danger spots in this hemisphere, 
has caused wide discussion of the subject. 

Last week, the conscription issue was 
brought startlingly into the open from two 
powerful sources: reversing its long-stand- 
ing peacetime policy, The New York 
Times came out flatly in favor of univer- 
sal service, and The New York Herald 
Tribune followed next day. 

“The time has come,” declared The 
Times in its leading editorial of June 7, 
“when, in the interest of self-protection, 
the American people should at once adopt 
a national system of universal compulsory 
military training . . . We say it because 
the logic of events drives us remorselessly 
to this conclusion.” (Later Col. Julius 
Ochs Adler, a leading force in the Platts- 
burg Group and general manager of The 
Times, predicted in an address at Prince- 
ton that a draft bill would be introduced 
in Congress within ten days.) 

The editorial had immediate but con- 
fusing repercussions. In Washington, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said he liked the idea but 
did not formally endorse it. Chairman 
Elmer Thomas of the Senate Military Ap- 
propriations subcommittee expressed fa- 
vor. Sen. Sherman Minton of Indiana was 
noncommittal. Sen. Homer T. Bone of 
Washington voiced opposition. 

Nevertheless, the Plattsburg Group 
launched a campaign to raise $250,000 to 
sell the idea to the country, elated by a 
Gallup poll showing that the country was, 
willy-nilly, swinging toward conscription, 
under the impact of events abroad, with 
an even 50 per cent of persons questioned 
approving, as against 39 per cent last Sep- 
tember. 
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Keystone 


..~ when Baker drew the numbers 


The conscription issue developed as the 
nation pushed preparations to boost the 
armed forces to record peacetime strength. 
Congress raised Navy ranks from 145,000 
to 170,000 and the Marine Corps person- 
nel from 25,000 to 34,000. 

The proposal to give noncombatant 
training to 244,500 Civilian Conservation 
Corps boys was incorporated in the 
billion-dollar Relief Bill by the Senate. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s request for authority to 
call out the National Guard languished in 
committee under the shadow of what Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley, Majority Leader, de- 
scribed as a “minor revolt.” And Chief of 
Staff George C. Marshall proposed to en- 
large the Regular Army from 280,000 to 
400,000 men—a proposal which he said 
might remove the necessity of mustering 
the Guard. 

Without waiting for Federal action, New 


York State led the home defense parade by 
taking these forthright steps: Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman laid plans for a state- 
maintained militia to replace the National 
Guard if it is called into Federal service; 
asked the War Department for authority 
to form three new anti-aircraft regiments 
in the Guard to protect New York City 
and Buffalo from air invasion, and ordered 
a 24-hour watch on all Guard armories, a 
step likewise taken in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 






Eyes Southward 


In 1823 President James Monroe pro- 
claimed his famous doctrine that any 
further European colonization in the New 
World would not be tolerated by the 
United States. Last week Congress moved 
to put legislative teeth into what has been 
until now a diplomatic declaration. (The 
doctrine is not written into any law, al- 
though in 1864 the House passed a resolu- 
tion deploring the French attempt to set 
up Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico.) 

Ranging solidly behind President Roose- 
velt’s oft-repeated determination to resist 
by- force, if necessary, any change of 
sovereignty in this part of the world, 
Chairman Key Pittman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and Chairman 
Sol Bloom of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee introduced resolutions approv- 
ing “nonrecognition of the transfer of any 
geographic region in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from one non-American power to 
another non-American power” and provid- 
ing for consultation with the other twenty 
American republics on joint action should 
such a threat appear likely. 





The move came in the midst of a series 
of important developments on the Latin- 
American front. Chief of Staff George C. 
Marshall warned that the President had 
sought greater authority to call out the 
National Guard (Newsweek, June 10) 
because trouble might soon be expected 
in the southern continent. The Navy De- 
partment ordered the 10,000-ton cruiser 
Wichita to South America, following close- 
ly on the departure south of the cruiser 
Quincy, a sister ship, for the reported ob- 
ject of checking rumors about possible 
Nazi submarine and air bases there. Chair- 
man David I. Walsh of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee disclosed that the Gov- 
ernment was negotiating for the establish- 
ment of South American air bases. 





Home From the Wars 


Jammed with 723 American refugees, 
the United States Liner President Roose- 
velt plowed through war-swept waters 
from Galway, Eire, last week and on Sun- 
day night docked in New York—the first 
American ship making an emergency voy- 
age to repatriate United States citizens 
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since last fall. Next day, the Manhattan 
arrived with 1,914 more evacuated just in 
time from Genoa, Italy; the Washington 
was still in European waters collecting 
1,000 more Americans from Bordeaux, 
France; Lisbon, Portugal, and Galway. 

Most of the Roosevelt’s passengers were 
women, including Mrs. Robert Mont- 
gomery, whose actor-husband is driving an 
American Field Service ambulance, and 
Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, whose husband, 
Maj. Kermit Roosevelt, is fighting with 
the British Army. 

Other refugees included thirteen dogs, 
most of whom slept in cabins with their 
owners; thirteen Rhodes Scholars, who 
slept in a baggage room; 106 more men 
huddled in a cargo hold, and 150 children, 
including 33 babies. 














U.S. Crackdown 


J. Edgar Hoover, 45, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, had only 
$59 agents under his wing when at 29 he 
became head of the G-men in 1924, 
Anxious to build up a real American Scot- 
land Yard, the FBI boss has fought ever 
since to increase the force. 

Year by year, Hoover obtained handfuls 
of new agents from begrudging Congresses. 
Last February, he had reason to stick out 
his chest: to investigate a deluge of com- 
plaints concerning espionage, sabotage, 
and Neutrality Law violations, the law- 
makers gave him $2,488,000 for 250 more 
operatives. But last week the boss G-man 
almost burst with gratitude: President 
Roosevelt asked Congress for an ad- 
ditional $3,558,800 for the FBI. This 
meant that Hoover would get 500 extra 
agents, bringing the force’s total to 1,600. 
Besides, he would receive 200 more ste- 
nographers and 100 fingerprint classifiers 
to handle 1,500 complaints pouring in 
every day—six times as many as during 
all 1938. 

President Roosevelt, meanwhile, asked 
$2,200,000 to double the Canadian and 
Mexican border patrol of immigration in- 
spectors to 1,600. The State Department 
suspended the passport and visa exemp- 
tions of citizens of Canada, Mexico, Carib- 
bean republics, and British, French, and 
Dutch colonies adjoining North America, 
and barred any alien whose entry “would 
be contrary to the public safety” or who 
is “unable to establish a legitimate pur- 
pose or reasonable need.” 

The House passed a bill ordering prompt 
deportation of aliens engaged in espion- 
age or sabotage at any time since 1930, or 
convicted of felonies. And, to enforce im- 
migration restrictions, Attorney General 
Jackson placed Maj. Lemuel B. Schofield, 
47, professor of criminal law at Temple 
University Law School (he is former 
Philadelphia Director of Public Safety), 
in charge of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. 
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Chief Estahakee won a third term 


To outlaw Fifth Columns within the 
government itself, Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes asked all Interior Department em- 
ployes to swear that they are not mem- 
bers of organizations advocating over- 
throw of the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. And A. A. Berle Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, followed Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson in quitting the National Law- 
yers Guild because it is “not prepared to 
take any stand which conflicts with the 
Communist party line.” 

And to bar Fifth Columnists from the 
air waves, the Federal Communications 
Commission forbade the 55 000-odd radio 
amateurs (“hams”) to communicate with 
stations outside the United States and fur- 
ther banned all portable stations save 
those above 56 megacycles in frequency— 
whose range is limited to a few miles. 





Third-Term Chief 


In national politics the big issue these 
many months has been: Will President 
Roosevelt seek a third term? In Seminole 
Indian politics the big issue has been: 
Should Chief Estahakee, whose English 
name is George Jones, seek a third term? 

Last week, while the national problem 
was still in the air, the Seminoles got rid 
of theirs. Chief Estahakee, a wealthy, con- 
servative oil man, was reelected in a tribal 
vote on the Mekusukey Mission Grounds 
near Wewoka, Okla., 117 to 37. 

The voters, many of them heirs to the 
rich Seminole oil fields, came to the polls 
from all over the “nation” (there are 2,000 
of them in Oklahoma and 300 in the 
Florida Everglades) , some in blankets and 
moccasins, others in cowboy hats and 
lounge suits; some on horseback, others in 
purring limousines. When voting time 
came, they publicly lined up behind their 


—— 


candidate’s campaign manager to indicate 
their preference. 

Chief Estahakee exercises little power 
other than approving deeds to tribal lands: 
real authority lies with the tribal council 
of 42 members which acts under the Indian 
Agency. And the chief cannot enter upon 
his third term until President Roosevelt 
issues his commission on July 1, fourteen 
days before the Democratic National 
Convention faces the same problem in 
Chicago. 





GOP Puzzle 


Nomination Picture Blurred 


on Eve of Convention Battle 


Samuel F. Pryor Jr., Connecticut’s Re- 
publican National Committeeman, stalked 
into the Philadelphia zoo one day last 
week and, with several bags of peanuts, 
curried the favor of Josephine, 17-year-old 
African elephant. Thereupon, in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the GOP committee 
on convention arrangements, Pryor 
climbed on the pachyderm’s back and as 
cameras clicked hung on her a 6-foot metal 
disk inscribed: “Official Mascot, Republi- 
can National Convention, Philadelphia, 
June 24.” 

The next day, publication of Josephine’s 
photograph from coast to coast spotlighted 
a reminder to the nation that the Repub- 
lican powwow was only a fortnight away, 
with supporters of Thomas E. Dewey, 
Robert A. Taft, Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Wendell L. Willkie, and Frank E. Gannett 
boasting that the nomination was in the 
bag, but admitting they did not know 
whose bag. 

On June 17, the party’s resolutions com- 
mittee will break precedent by convening 
to draft a platform one week before the 
convention and, two days later, the GOP 
National Committee will gather to umpire 
contests over seats in ten delegations, most 
of them from the South. 

With the convention’s result still up in 
the air, Dewey last week personally 
claimed “a minimum of 400 to 450 votes” 
as a “conservative figure” out of the 501 
required for nomination, but was conceded 
only 300 by stop-Dewey forces. Senator 
Taft alone was granted a chance to lead 
the racket buster on the first ballot, with 
an initial strength of some 300 votes. Pub- 
lisher Gannett was claiming eventual vic- 
tory, and Oren Root Jr., pioneer Willkie 
booster, predicted nomination of his man in 
a deadlocked convention. 

Since the delegate picture was so con- 
fused, Dewey and Taft swung once again 
into the South. Stumping West Virginia 
and North Carolina, the New Yorker de- 
manded that responsibility for national de- 
fense “must not be left in the hands of 
our Chamberlains” and advised President 
Roosevelt to oust those “symbols of in- 
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competence, disunity, and class hatred,” 
Secretaries Harry H. Woodring, Harry L. 
Hopkins, and Frances Perkins. 

Touring Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, Taft charged that “there isn’t any 
plan for preparedness in Washington to- 
day” and assailed Mr. Roosevelt and the 
third-termers: “Here is a man who failed 
to prepare us for national defense. And 
they are saying: “Go ahead and elect 
him again and he will prepare us next 
time’.” 

The Midwest front was left chiefly to 
Willkie, who by Sunday had talked with 
delegates from 25 states in a hot two-week 
campaign, ranging from a shirt-sleeve in- 
terview in his room in the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, to radio addresses. Speaking to 
the Cooperative Employment Council in 
the same city (Newsweek, June 38), 
he labeled New Deal promises of jobs, 
prosperity, and a balanced budget as “nice 
candystick theories” because “they are the 
kind of thing you tell a child when you 
want him to stop crying.” Before the Lin- 
coln, Neb., Chamber of Commerce, he 
answered “doubts about my availability 
because I’m in business” (he is president 
of the Commonwealth & Southern Corp.) 
with: “After all, business is our way of 
life, our achievement, our glory.” In Oma- 
ha, Neb., the candidate advised the na- 
tion to “go just short of compulsory mili- 
tary training” and train the CCC, college 
students, and other youths. 

Meanwhile, Democratic politics, in vir- 
tual hibernation until Mr. Roosevelt’s 
third-term silence thaws, were highlighted 
by: reversal by Sen. Pat Harrison, con- 
servative Mississippian, of his opposition 
to a third term; an anti-third-term decla- 
ration of Sen. Frederick Van Nuys of In- 
diana; repetition by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, in response to Presidential 
endorsement by the Knox County (Tenn.) 
Democratic convention, that “I am out of 
polities”; denial by Sen. James F. Byrnes 
































Interviews and speeches (this one at St. Louis) kept up Willk 

































of South Carolina that Mr. Roosevelt had 
offered him the Vice Presidency on a 
third-term ticket; pledge of the Connecti- 
cut delegation for the President, and re- 
fusal of the first Louisiana Democratic 
convention held since before Huey Long’s 
dictatorship to endorse a third term. 






Week in the Nation 


Mepaut: In Berlin on July 1, 1937, 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. and then 
the newly elected president of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, received 
from the German Government the Merit 
Cross of the German Eagle, with star, in 
recognition of his work for world peace and 
trade. Last week, Watson returned the 
medal to Adolf Hitler because “the pres- 
ent policies of your government . . . are 
contrary to the causes for which I have 
been working and for which I received the 
decoration.” 









Census Squapste: The 1920 Federal 
census gave South River, N.J., a popu- 
lation of 6,596; the 1930 count showed an 
increase of 4,163. Citizens angrily pro- 
tested they were many more; an unoffi- 
cial canvass, costing taxpayers $1,500, 
gave the borough an additional 2,000. Last 
week the feud was revived when the 1940 
count showed a decrease of 57 persons. 
Mayor John F. Fitzpatrick, declaring 
that instead of a decrease there was an 
increase of at least 5,000, demanded a re- 
check. 


Firoop: A fortnight ago Nebraskans 
were resigned to a biblical seventh year of 
drought. But early last week the rains— 
and flood—came. By the end of the week, 
as waters receded, Northeastern Nebraska 
—in the vicinity of Norfolk—counted 
twelve dead, 200 families homeless, 50 
houses carried away, 50 business houses 
ruined, and an estimated dollar damage 
of nearly a million. Red Cross, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and Works Projects 
Administration were busy with rehabilita- 
tion work, while farmers elsewhere in the 
state and in parts of South Dakota re- 
joiced over the value of the rains to their 
crops. 





First ConcresswomMan: Since 1919 
Jeannette Rankin (who this week cele- 
brated her 60th birthday) has campaigned 
for women’s and children’s causes, acted 
as secretary of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, and spent much 
time in Washington. Back home now in 
Missoula, Mont., she is campaigning for 
the Republican nomination for Congress 
from the First District. Elected in 1916 as 
the first woman to Congress, she voted 
the following year against American entry 
into the World War. Now known mainly 
as an anti-war leader, she will attempt to 
capitalize on that reputation. 
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Contempt of Court 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I Joe Louis wants to retire to his 
dude ranch next year with his dignity 
intact—and where can you get on a 
dude ranch without your dignity?— 
he must settle a score on the night of 
June 20 with a fellow who once 
thumbed his nose at Louis not spar- 
ingly but 84 times, with .84 variations, 
all equally disrespectful. 

The irreverent pugilist in question is 
Arturo Godoy of Chile. Godoy is de- 


void of decorum. As an infant Chilean, 


he used to throw stones at cops and 
keep his hat on his head at funerals. 
Confronted with the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world last winter, in the 
confining space of 324 square feet, he 
treated the situation—and the cham- 
pion—as a joke. 

The point of the jest escaped Louis, 
but it had Godoy in stitches. He squat- 
ted on his haunches and invited Joe to 
hit him. He galloped around the out- 
side of the ring, while Louis, in the cen- 
ter of same, pivoted solemnly on his 
axis. In the fourteenth round the light- 
hearted South American planted a 
noisy kiss on Louis’ cheek, just as Joe 
was winding up his right arm to hit 
somebody, preferably Godoy. 

When the bell rang to conclude the 
evening’s vaudeville, Arturo kissed the 
champion again and led him aside to 
tell him the one about the two cock- 
roaches on top of the box of cold cereal, 
a narrative to which Joe listened in 
pained silence until notified that he was 
still the champion, evidence to the con- 
trary not having been forthcoming. 

“He wasted my time,” said Mr. Louis 
later, brooding in the privacy of his 
dressing room. 


That is undoubtedly true, but it’s 
equally true that Louis wasted the pub- 
lic’s time that night. There is no reason 
why a fighter with Joseph’s equipment 
should not be able to surround and 
nail his man in a small ring in the 
course of fifteen rounds, be the enemy 
ever so nimble. No reason, except that 
Louis is a fellow who must be carefully 
rehearsed for each performance. Devia- 
tion from the script is apt to befuddle 
him. Godoy not only deviated; he 
brought his own script with him, fresh 
from the typewriter of Armand (Wes- 
kit) Weill, his manager, an expert be- 
fuddler. 

There’s a silver lining, though, for 
Louis fans. Twice before the cham- 


pion’s dignity has been breached, and 
twice he returned to wipe out the in- 
sult. 

Max Schmeling was rude enough to 
dump Louis right on his back. You 
know what happened to Schmeling the 
second time (but don’t tell your kids; 
it would stunt their growth). Bob Pas- 
tor played tag with Louis for ten rounds 
in their first meeting, and the world 
laughed heartily at Joe’s expense. The 
second time around, the champion flat- 
tened Pastor. He didn’t do it quickly, 
for Pastor was a tough fellow in the 
prime of his fighting life and no man’s 
marshmallow sundae. But Louis got 
there, steadily and surely. 


Godoy is also tough, and full of 
Chile beans. He can take a good punch. 
He doesn’t hit hard, but he throws a 
lot of confusing leather. He is fearless, 
within reason, and possesses the sort of 
poise without which a Louis opponent 
is licked before they pull his gloves on. 
He knows all the tricks and makes up 
new ones as he goes along, having the 
same eager thirst for experimentation 
that characterized Mickey Rooney, or 
Spencer Tracy, or whatever name 
Thomas A. Edison is going under these 
days. 

However, the fact that he can’t hit 
limits Godoy very painfully, in this 
instance. If he stands and fights, he is 
a ruined Chilean. His only practical 
policy is to do as he did last time—run 
and duck for the most part, and at in- 
tervals lunge inside of Louis’ guard, 
wrestle and hang on, and throw punches 
inside. He’s a pretty good infighter— 
a loud one, anyway—and he has the 
strength, which many fighters lack, to 
cope with Louis in a wrestling match 
and tie up Joe’s arms. 

That’s his best bet. But if he com- 
mits himself to that, Louis and Jack 
Blackburn, Joe’s trainer, know what to 
look for. They certainly have enough 
power and gumption between them to 
defeat any fixed policy on the enemy’s 
part, after one experience with it. 
Therefore, from your agent’s myopic 
point of view, it looks like Louis by a 
knockout. 

It had better be that, or at least a 
good clean licking. Joe’s dignity was 
badly breached last winter. And to 
make matters worse, the party of the 
second part is a tango dancer in his 
spare time. 
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230 Pounds of Hard Luck! 
Ed Oliver Is Orphan of Open 
as Little Defeats Sarazen 





Since the first links championship in 
1895, every one of the United States Opens 
has been fraught with tales of tragic de- 
feat. Invariably, the victims fell by the 
wayside because of the same mistake: 
muffing a short putt or two under pres- 
sure. But Ed (Porky) Oliver, the 230- 
pound pro from Hornell, N.Y., inad- 
vertently last week came up with a 
new method of kicking away the title, 
which stamps him as golf’s all-time No. 1 
hard-luck guy. 

Some fifteen minutes before the sched- 
uled start of the final round at the Canter- 
bury Course in Cleveland, Ohio, Oliver 
stepped to the first tee with his playing 
rivals, Dutch Harrison and Johnny Bulla. 
Peering down the fairway, they saw the 
threesome slated to precede them (Leland 
Gibson, Ky Laffoon, and Claude Harmon) 
approaching the green. So Oliver, Harri- 
son, and Bulla drove off. 

No sooner had the three banged out 
their tee shots than United States Golf 
officials, who had been lunching in the 
clubhouse, arrived. The officials had no 
choice but to disqualify all six early birds 
—even though Oliver, Harrison, and Bulla 
waited until the scheduled starting time 
before walking off in pursuit of their 
drives. They had hit only one shot apiece, 
but it violated a sacred ordinance: begin- 
ning ahead of time without reporting be- 
fore play to the official starter—the man 
who wasn’t there. 

Hoping perhaps for an eventual pardon 
for their unintentional error, Oliver, Har- 
rison, and Bulla went out and played any- 
how—and Oliver carded a 71 which gave 
him a 72-hole total of 287. At the day’s 
end, it turned out that Oliver’s 287 would 
have put him in a three-way tie for first 
place with Lawson Little and Gene Sara- 
zen. 

Both Little, and Sarazen sportingly re- 
quested that Oliver be allowed in the play- 
off, but Hal Pierce, president of the USGA, 
said flatly: “The matter is closed.” 

There is, of course, no way of determin- 
ing how Oliver would have fared against 
Little and Sarazen, but he was hot and 
would have had his chance. 

On Sunday morning, the windup came: 
Little scored a 70—three strokes lower 
than marked up by Sarazen, the stocky 
little ex-caddy who won the Open in 1922 
and 1932—and captured golf’s most cov- 
eted title. 

Little’s victory was popular with his fel- 
low pros. Ever since he won both the 
United States and British Amateur titles 
in 1934 and 1935, and then turned profes- 
sional, he had been a near-great, just miss- 
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ing. But for Sarazen it would have been 
just another title. 
Sidelights of the open: 


In a specially arranged driving contest, 
Jimmy Thomson won $25 for the longest 
wallop, 304 yards. His second best soared 
985 yards and his third was out of bounds. 
Clayton Heafner picked up $75 for the 
best aggregate total—three drives of 277, 
272, and 256 yards. 


Sam Snead, the all-American blow-up, 
who took an eight last year on the final 
hole when five would have won him the 
Open title, shot a 67 for a first-day lead, 
lowest take-off in the history of the tourna- 
ment. On his final round, Sam could have 
won by shooting a par 72, but he took an 81. 


" Given scores of 80 and 82 as clues, gal- 
leryites found nothing mysterious about 
the shot-making ability of the mysterious 
John Montague, who made his debut in 
the Open and failed to qualify for the final 
day’s play. 





Bimelech Again 


Obviously no super horse, considering 
his defeats by Gallahadion in the Ken- 
tueky Derby and by Corydon in the 
Withers Stakes, Col. Edward Riley Brad- 
ley’s Bimelech nevertheless recaptured 
some of his lost prestige last week by win- 
ning the 72nd running of the Belmont 
Stakes at Belmont Park, N.Y. For Bimmy 
left both of his former conquerors flound- 
ering in the rear (Gallahadion, fifth, and 
Corydon, sixth) as he completed the mile- 
and-a-half run in 2:293/5. Your Chance 
placed by three-quarters of a length, and 
Andy K. showed, a length farther back. 

The least that can now be said for 
Bimmy, the every-other-week horse, is 
that he is the best of what is obviously 
an uncertain crop of three-year-olds. The 


Playoff rivals in Open golf: Gene Sarazen lost to Lawson Little 
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Belmont victory rang up $35,030 in Col- 
onel Bradley’s till and raised Bimelech’s 
lifetime cash booty to $241,095, which 
places him sixteenth on the list of Ameri- 
can money-winning horses, headed by Sea- 
biscuit ($437,730), Sun Beau ($376,744), 
Equipoise ($3,338,610), Gallant Fox ($328,- 
165), Zev ($313,639), Mate ($301,810), 
Top Flight ($275,900), War Admiral 
($273,240), Blue Larkspur ($272,070), 
Twenty Grand ($261,790) , Display ($256,- 
526), Victorian ($253,425), Exterminator 
($252,996), Challedon ($252,235), and 
Man o’ War ($249,465) . 





Eclipsing Jesse Owens 


When Jesse Owens set six remarkable 
world records at Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
25, 1935 (9.4 seconds for 100 yards; a run- 
ning broad jump of 26 feet 844 inches; 20.3 
seconds each for 200 yards and 200 meters; 
and 22.6 seconds each for 220-yard low 
hurdles and 200-meter low hurdles) , track 
experts expected that the marks would 
stand the test of time for decades. But 
June 8—the same day that Owens cracked 
up in an auto accident and was taken to a 
hospital in Elgin, Ill., with cuts and 
bruises—Fred Wolcott wiped a pair of the 
Negro Olympic star’s standards off the 
books in a single race. 

Streaking over the 2-foot-6 hurdles in 
the Princeton Invitation Track Meet at 
Princeton, N.J., Wolcott was timed in 
world records of 22.3 for 200 meters and 
22.5 for 220 yards. The new hurdle king, 
whom Lawson Robertson, the Olympic 
coach, two years ago rated as “the out- 
standing track athlete of today and prob- 
ably of tomorrow,” is a senior at Rice In- 
stitute, in Houston, Texas, where he re- 
cently flunked a final exam. He will return 
to Rice in the fall to get his degree and to 
try for a tailback position on the football 
team as a southpaw pass thrower. 


Wolcott stands 6 feet and says his best 
weight for athletics is 180 pounds. He 
topped Owens’ world records while scaling 
only 169 pounds, 11 below normal, a hang- 
over from a sinus operation last September. 





Dizzy Dean’s Descent 


Dizzy Dean, baseball’s most colorful 
personality since Babe Ruth, will be re- 
membered as the unfortunate fellow 
whose pitching arm was _ prematurely 
ruined by a sock on the foot. Earl Averill, 
stepping to the plate in the third inning 
of the 1937 all-star game in Griffith Stadi- 
um, Washington, lined a drive right back 
at Dizzy, and it scored a bull’s-eye on his 
left big toe. 

Thereafter, each time he stepped toward 
the batter, the toe hurt, says Dizzy, and 
to ease the pain he abandoned his smooth 
motion, substituting an unnatural jerky 
delivery without a full follow-through. 
The jerk brought a kink in his arm. 

That kink never entirely vanished, and 
the following spring St. Louis sold Dean 
to the Chicago Cubs for a reported $185,- 
000 plus Curt Davis and Clyde Shoun, 
pitchers, and George Stainback, outfielder. 
With the Cubs, Dean enjoyed a few happy 
afternoons on the mound, but as a com- 
plete recovery of his old mastery seemed 
more and more elusive, he tried desperate 
remedies. For one thing, he went to a 
dentist and had some teeth pulled. Recent- 
ly he visited Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
an inspection of his lame wing. 

At Johns Hopkins, Dean heard gloomy 
news: he would never again be able to 
throw a ball effectively with his natural 
overhand motion. Last week Dizzy’s ma- 
jor-league career apparently ended. With 
a lifetime record of 148 victories and 81 
defeats, he departed for Tulsa, in the 
Texas League, there hopeful of developing 
a side-arm delivery. But Dean’s choice of 
locale for the cure seems the dizziest sort 
of judgment, because Tulsa plays most of 
its games in the damp night air. 


{ Dean’s old team, the St. Louis Cardinals, 
were co-favored with Cincinnati at the 
start of the current National League pen- 
nant chase, the Messrs. Mize, Slaughter, 
Medwick, Padgett and Co. being rated as 
the circuit’s supreme fence-busters. The 
Card’s poor beginning this season (they 
floundered in sixth place last week) stirred 
up the usual fan cry of “Fire the man- 
ager.” 

This time statistics indicated that the 
manager had it coming to him. Boss Ray 
Blades had destroyed much of his pitchers’ 
confidence by sending them to the show- 
ers day after day, with and without cause. 
In 39 games Blades kept only six starting 
moundsmen on duty to the end. In all he 
used 107 pitchers, an average of almost 
three per game. 

So Sam Breadon, owner, brought in 
Billy Southworth from Rochester to re- 
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place Blades. Southworth, who managed 
the Cards briefly in 1929, announced: 
“The pitchers won last year and they can 
win again.” 

Breadon hopes that Southworth, though 
green in 1929, has since gained valuable 
experience. Breaking into baseball as an 
outfielder in 1912, he played for Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, the Boston Braves, the New 
York Giants, and the Cards. He reached 
his peak in 1926, clinching the pennant for 
the Cards with a home run against the 
Giants. Later he smacked another homer 
to win the second World Series game from 
the Yankees. 

As a manager in the -minors, South- 
worth had marked success. He directed 
Rochester to four straight International 
League flags from 1928 to 1931 and had 
the team four and a half games in front 
last week when Breadon sent out the 
rescue call. Southworth should prove pop- 
ular with his charges, since his only stead- 
fast training commandment is: “Bed by 
midnight.” 














EDUCATION 


500 Years of Tradition: 
Students of Eton Celebrate 
Despite Threat to Nation 


Despite its name, Eton College is actual- 
ly the counterpart of the American prep 
school. It also calls itself a public school, 
which in England means that it is most 
exclusively private. But Eton does come 
close to the truth when it boasts (as the 
Duke of Wellington, an Etonian, is sup- 
posed to have remarked after he defeated 
Napoleon) that “the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton.” For 
Eton has turned out a remarkable pro- 
portion of Britain’s great men—military 
and otherwise—and thus has become the 
best-known secondary school in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Last week, as England fought for its 
life, Eton found time for a celebration. 





Wide World 


British Combine photos 


‘Wall Game’ and tails-and-topper garb 
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On June 4, the birthday of the school’; 
eighteenth-century patron, George III, 
students began a series of ceremonies for 
Eton’s 500th anniversary.* They recited 
verse in Greek, Latin, and English, spent 
a few hours at cricket, then adjourned to 
the Thames bank nearby to watch a pag. 
eant of flower-bedecked boats. Only one 
part of the scheduled celebration had to 
be canceled: because of the blackout, no 
fireworks were set off. 

Eton had a humanitarian beginning, 
King Henry VI founded it in 1440 as a 
free school for poor boys, and a few scions 
of wealth were admitted with the proviso 
that they must stir no class enmity. But 
Henry’s successor, Edward IV, cut Eton’s 
endowment. Scores of rich youths were 
quickly enrolled, usually boarding in town 
and therefore dubbed “Oppidans” (from 
the Latin for townsmen); the name “Col- 
legers” fell to the poor boys who lived in 
the college on foundation funds. 

Early Etonians got plenty of Latin, 
Greek, and flogging. The Collegers lived 
and slept in overcrowded barracks and, 
except when they could poach game from 
the neighboring royal estate at Windsor 
Castle, ate foul food. They bullied the 
younger boys (one time a youngster was 
thrown against a bedpost and accidentally 
scalped) , occasionally kidnaped and beat 
up an Oppidan, and pelted the headmast- 
ers with eggs. Victims of birchings defiant- 
ly hung the rods concerned over their 
mantelpieces, tied with blue ribbon. But 
they found their match in Headmaster 
John Keate, who established his authority 
in 1832 by flogging 80 boys in a single day. 

Etonians now deport themselves better 
and are caned rarely. Many are registered 
soon after birth (entrance fee, £21. or 
about $84 at the current exchange rate). 
The 1,080 Oppidans, who live in 27 houses, 
pay £245 ($980) annually for tuition and 
board; the 70 Collegers, £145 ($580). All 
study mathematics, science, French, and 
history, and most take Latin and Greek. 
Collegers rank high scholastically, but 
Oppidans usually squeeze through on the 
equivalent of the American “gentleman’s 
gg ~ 

Tradition rules nearly everything at 
500-yvear-old Eton, including clothes. The 
standard garb is striped trousers, black 
tailcoat or jacket, waistcoat with the bot- 
tom button always unfastened, and a top 
hat. (Since last September, a cap has re- 
placed the topper: it is less awkward with 
a gas mask.) Tradition has also given <is- 
ciplinary control to the Eton Society 
(“Pop”), which originated as a debating 
club. Its 30 members alone are privileged 
to wear colored waistcoats, carry umbrel- 
las rolled up, and wear snow boots (ga- 
loshes) . Another rule is that younger boys 
must “fag” for the older—that is, brew tea, 











*England’s oldest public school is Winciies- 
ter, founded in 1394. Others are Westminster 
(1561), Rugby (1567), and Harrow (1571). 
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: OwW...a TECW NIGHT WATCH 
MCI0SS | Meru 





MIDNIGHT! One o’clock... two... three! The 
lights go out over the countryside. One light 
shines on—all night long—an oasis of cheer and 
safety on the dark highway. A Texaco Dealer 
waits to serve you, at any hour you drive. 


He is ready with quality SkyChief and 
stepped-up FIRE-CHIEF gasolines...with Insulated 
Havoline and Texaco Motor Oils... water for 
your radiator... air for your tires. 


He’ll clean your windshield to make night 
driving easier... offer you clean Registered Rest 
Rooms ... many other courtesy services. All 
across America, along every national highway 


NEVER FAR AWAY...ALL NIGHT LONG 


Texaco Dealers Announce..A//-Night Service along every 
National Highway during the Summer Touring Season 


during the summer touring season, you'll now 
find Texaco A/ll-Night Service waiting for you 
and your car. 


TEXACO_ [Bi 
DEALERS & 


originators of REGISTERED REST ROOMS 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full 
hour of ail-stor entertainment— Every Wed. Night— Columbia Network — 
9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 
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Can You Duplicate These Achievements 
In Your Office? 


@ Yes, you can—with the right kind of office 
duplicating method. 

Notice the sharp, clean-cut lines—the variety of 
design and shading—the use of additional color, 
accurately registered. This same high quality can be 
matched, simply and economically, on an office dup- 
licating machine. Let us send you the proof. 

So that you can make a direct comparison of 
quality, we will send you a reproduction of the above 
illustration, produced by a different duplicating 
method that is reducing expense in thousands of 
business offices. Just send the corner of this adver- 


Multigraph*** Multigraph Duplicator***Multilith 


tisement with your letterhead_to the address below. 


OTHER SPECIMENS FOR YOUR EXAMINATION 


With your copy of the reproduction, we will send 
specimens of business forms and promotional ma- 
terial... letterhead, price list, poster... turned out 
by a new and highly versatile method. They will 
suggest many ways you can use this higher quality 
duplicating method to effect substantial economies. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1219 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD.,TORONTO 
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run errands, fill bathtubs, ete. (The Duke 
of Gloucester, younger brother of George 
VI, fagged like all the rest.) 

Rowers (called “wet-bobs”) rank tops 
in prestige, along with cricketers (dry- 
bobs”). Peculiar to Eton is the annual 
“Wall Game,” a sort of football scrim- 
mage that no one understands until he 
has played it; goals are scored only about 
three times a century. Indoors, the student 
enjoys carving his name on his “burry” 
(bureau) as the burry’s previous owners 
have done, and seeing it go on the panels 
of the Upper School building, alongside 
those of past Etonians who have earned 
the right to wear the “old school tie” 
(black with diagonal blue stripes) . 

Among the dead those graduates in- 
clude Shelley, Lord North, Gladstone, 
Pitt, Lord Bolingbroke, Thomas Gray, 
and John Wesley. Modern Eton alumni 
include Anthony Eden (who was a wet- 
bob), Alfred Duff Cooper, Sir Nevile 
Henderson, Dean Inge, Aldous and Julian 
Huxley, Sir Robert Vansittart, Viscount 
Halifax, Viscount Astor, and Leopold III 
of Belgium. 

The war has already cracked a few tra- 
ditions. The boys must economize: they 
are urged to buy clothes ready-made and 
no longer have credit for sweets (“sock’’) 
at the school and town stores (“tuck 
shops”). They tend that part of the play- 
ing field which has been turned into crops. 
And during the summer vacation, Eton 
plans to put many of its students to work 
in factories. 





Rotn Spelng 


Spelling seems to be a declining art. In- 


fluenced by progressive education, many 
y prog . 
teachers insist that spelling drill is unim- 
portant since only such word specialists 


as proofreaders and stenographers are 
compelled by their occupations to spell ac- 
curately, and that students do better to 
study definitions. But last week, in the 
magazine School and Society, a conserva- 
tive teacher had his say. Nicholas Wells 
of Breed Junior High School, Lynn, Mass., 
cited examples of the way 1940 pupils 
mangle the alphabet. 

After his class had read and discussed 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish” for 
weeks, said Wells, he gave the pupils a test. 
They spelled John Alden anywhere from 
Jhon Olden to Johon Alderman. Miles 
Standish became Mils Stantch, Milles 
Setengish, and Mills Spanish. The 40-odd 
varieties of Priscilla ranged from Priciller 
and Priclia to Prsiul and Brictia. And in 
other papers, the students committed spell- 
ing atrocities like these: 

“If we precates what we learn in high- 
geon we will have a boidie without de- 
seze,” 

“The ship in the harbit raised a snigle of 
distrasts.” 

“On Dollar Day the stores offer manny 
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opertoniterys to get merchedce cheap.” 
“Scrals are verry miceificious anamales.” 
“The mecicnex worked on the autom- 

ble.” 
“Our 

theres.” 
“He was stubrant and jollice of Rubben 


Hood.” 


math borbloms are derfin than 
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Little Fishies’ Successor 


Ten months ago a silly ditty called 
“Three Little Fishies,” with words adapt- 
ed from a nursery rhyme, swept the coun- 
try in epidemic fashion. Dance orchestras 
thumped the jingle until it became a na- 
tional pest. Now the man who set the fish 
to words and music has done it again 
with “Playmates.” 

The man concerned is a chubby 35-year- 
old North Carolina bachelor named Horace 
Kirby Dowell VI (better known as “Sax- 
ie”), who tooted the saxophone in Hal 
Kemp’s band from 1924 to 1939, and 
“Playmates,” which is his sixth published 
song, threatens to eclipse its infamous pred- 





Otto F. Hess 
‘Sazie’ Dowell, in with another hit 


ecessor as a national nuisance. Last week 
the tune was a leading contender in popu- 
lar sheet-music sales for the third succes- 
sive week, and in its fourth week on the 
Lucky Strike Hit Parade hopscotched into 
seventh place. 

Hal Kemp first played “Playmates” in 





























































January, but the composer, fearing a repe- 
tition of the overnight success which wore 
out his fish song and the public as well in 
a few weeks, restricted performance to a 
handful of orchestras. One of these be- 
longs to a playmate of Dowell’s student 
days at the University of North Caro- 
lina*: Kay Kyser, who introduced the 
tune on the air in March and played it in 
a Will Rogers Memorial movie short. Ky- 
ser’s Columbia recording (50 cents) of 
the number vies in jookbox popularity with 
a Mitchell Ayers version for Bluebird, a 
35-cent Victor subsidiary. 

Dowell, who doesn’t like and has never 
written a suggestive song, now has his own 
twelve-man band, with which he’s been 
playing one-night stands in the Northeast. 
But success, as usual, brings mixed bless- 
ings: he he’s been sued—on the 
grounds of plagiarism—by everybody in 
the country except the President. 


says 





RECORD WEEK 


“T want terribly to prove not only to 
others but to myself that I am not yet 
played out,” Tchaikovsky wrote in June 
1888. Then, in two months, he composed 
his fifth symphony; but his timid conduct- 
ing at its world premiére interfered with 
immediate public appreciation—the per- 
formance was a flop. Among his sym- 
phonies, it now ranks second in popular- 
ity only to the sixth (“Pathétique”). 
Artur Rodzinski and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra give it a fine, sensitive performance 
(five 12-inch Columbia records in album, 
$10). 


Hector Berlioz translated his unrequited 
passion for an Irish actress into a long 
symphonic poem, “Symphonie Fantas- 
tique,” in which—as he said—“the beloved 
woman has become for him a melody, like 
a fixed idea which he finds and hears ev- 
erywhere.” Balletomanes who recall the 
eclectic Leonide Massine’s choreography 
for this “Episode in the Life of an Artist” 
(danced in front of Christian Bérard’s 
beautiful sets) will welcome a new Victor 
recording by Bruno Walter and the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra (six 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $9). 


Those same parents who give Junior an 
electric train for Christmas and then play 
with it themselves will be pushovers for 
Decca’s new recording of Serge Prokofieff’s 
“Peter and the Wolf,” an “orchestral fairy 
tale” for children (three 12-inch records 
in album $3.50). The orchestra is directed 
by Alexander Smallens, who conducted the 
Ballet Theatre’s whimsical production last 
season; as narrator, Frank Luther explains 
the plot without condesc2nsion. A good 
buy. 





*Besides Dowell and Kyser, students in 
Chapel Hill at the same time who now have 
bands of their own include Hal Kemp, Skinnay 
Ennis, and John Scott Trotter. 
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News Photos by FM 


Frequency modulation, the staticless, 
high-fidelity broadcasting system now rev- 
olutionizing the radio industry, may soon 
pass on some of its wonders to the daily 
press. Already FM is being utilized to 
transmit facsimile newspapers into homes, 
sometimes simultaneously with speech 
programs (one wave length can carry both 
signals without interference under the 
system called multiplexing. Last week, FM 
blossomed into the field of photographic 
transmission. 

As part of a world communications sym- 
posium held during the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology’s Alumni Day cele- 
bration at Cambridge, two pictures were 


carried 87 miles by FM waves. Using reg-' 


ular International News Photo sound 
equipment (which usually operates by 
telephone lines), the photographs were 
wired from the offices of the Hearst-owned 
Boston Record and American to the Yan- 
kee-Colonial Network studios 4 miles 
away, then broadcast 43 miles by FM 
waves to station W1XOJ at Paxton, and 
finally rebroadcast 44 miles to Cambridge. 
There, a regular FM home receiver fed 
the signals into a soundphoto unit, which 
turned out the negatives. Technical ob- 
servers declared that the two FM pictures 
(devoid of the usual blemishes from ordi- 
nary radio interference) were amazingly 
close to the original photographs. 

Later in the week, Walter Howey, man- 
aging editor of Hearst’s Boston newspa- 
pers and director of the experiment, re- 
vealed that “a portable FM unit is now 
being built for joint use by both reporter 
and photographer.” For the future, he 
added: “We can visualize the simultane- 
ous transmission of pictures and news serv- 
ice over the same station network at the 
same time.” 


PPP PDD DDD DODD LP 


Thought Waves 


Two newspaper cartoonists often turn 
out similar cartoons on the identical sub- 
ject, like those drawn during the royal 
visit last year by Harold Talburt of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers and Carl Som- 
dal of The Illinois State Journal, depicting 
a head-shaped map of the United States 
wearing a crown (NEwswEEK, June 5, 
1939) . By similar happenstance, three car- 
toonists in widely separated sections of the 
country got the same bright idea a fort- 
night ago. Grover Page of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Bill Saylor of The Hous- 
ton Post, and Paul Plaschke of The Chi- 
cago Herald-American struck off amazing- 
ly parallel variations on the same Hitler 
theme—a paper hanger pasting up casual- 
ty lists. There was only one differentiation: 
Page embellished his drawing with a figure 
of appalled “German motherhood.” 
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Wiss. Spee Pabe t 
Page in The Louisville Courier-Journal 


‘The Paper Hanger’ 

















Saylor in The Houston Post 


‘The Paper Hanger Is Still at It’ 
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Plaschke in The Chicago Herald-American 


‘Paper Hanger Still’ 











Safeguarding the Worker: 
New Health Measures Held Need 
in View of Defense Expansion 


Each year about 3,000,000 of the na- 
tion’s estimated 35,000,000 industrial work- 
ers suffer injuries in line of duty (about 
30,000 such accidents end fatally) and 
525,000 are victims of occupational dj- 
seases. Two out of every three sickness 
cases are skin outbreaks caused by indus- 
trial chemicals. Other upsets include a 
host of ailments from hatter’s shakes—ire- 
mors affecting some workers who inhale 
mercury fumes while making felt hats— 
to lung-damaging silicosis. 

The enormous job of protecting and 
treating these workers falls to an army of 
50,000 doctors, and last week 2,000 of 
them gathered in New York for a joint 
meeting of the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons and 
the American Industrial Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. A major topic of discussion was 
the need for organizing to meet the pos- 
sibility that the government’s $5,000,000, 
000 defense program—which calls for the 
immediate training of 1,000,000 skilled 
workers—may lead to an increase in the 
number of occupational casualties. 

At the request of Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, the AAIPS appoint- 
ed a seven-man committee to cooperate 
with the National Institute of Health “in 
developing and applying plans or programs 
for coordinating the health needs in in- 
dustry.” 

Dr. C. P. McCord of the Industrial 
Hygiene Laboratories, Detroit, estimated 
that 75 per cent of the 25,000 different 
types of work present hazards which <e- 
mand medical protection. He also reported 
important facts about welding, the process 
that employs about 500,000 men. 

One form of welding consists of bringing 
a metal rod near two plates which are to 
be fastened together. A strong electric 
current runs through the rod, leaps across 
the gap, and produces an “arc” that may 
generate a temperature of 2,400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Such intense heat softens the 
plates sufficiently to join them in a firm 
bond. 

But high temperatures reduce the air’s 
content of nitrogen and oxygen by caus- 
ing the two life-supporting gases to com- 
bine, and the oxygen lack may become 
especially dangerous when men are work- 
ing in confined spaces. 

Emphasizing that pneumonia is more 
frequent among iron and steel workers 
than in any other industrial group, Dr. 
Donald E. Cummings of the University of 
Colorado Medical School gave the steel 
industry a medical once-over. Pneumonia 
and other respiratory diseases develop 
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especially among gangs working in coke- 
oven plants—ironically enough, the pneu- 
monia-curbing drug sulfapyridine may be 
made from a_ coke-oven by-product 
(NewsweEEK, May 20)—near blast fur- 
naces, and at other points where alternate 
exposure to intense heat and the chill of 
out of doors may cause rapid and large 
skin-temperature changes. 

Additional steel-industry ailments in- 
clude poisoning from the fumes that arise 
from molten steel containing lead, manga- 
nese, and other alloy metals, carbon mon- 
oxide (the automobile-exhaust “suicide” 
gas that is also found around blast fur- 
naces), and skin-irritating lubricants and 
coal tars. Despite these hazards, however, 
steel plants have one of the lowest dis- 
abling-injury rates in American industry, 
and Dr. Cummings urged increased en- 
gineering and medical supervision to im- 
prove this record in days to come. 





Salt Pork for Nosebleed 


Although doctors don’t think much of 
slapping raw beef on a black eye, salt pork 
may be medically useful in treating nose- 
bleeds and other forms of hemorrhages, 
it was reported last week at the American 
Larvngological, Rhinological, and Otolog- 
ical Society in New York by Dr. A. J. 
Cone of the Washington University School 
of Medicine. 

That this meat, widely eaten in the 
South, would control bleeding was first an- 
nounced in 1927 by Dr. Lee M. Hurd of 
New York, present president of the ear, 
nose, and throat specialists’ organization. 
As a result of further research, Dr. Cone 
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stated that salt-pork wedges had relieved 
nasal hemorrhages in children which re- 
sulted from hemophilia, measles, typhoid 
fever, and other ailments. The St. Louis 
physican revealed that pork muscle is a 
better blood coagulator than pork fat and 
that rabbit-lung tissues also contain clot- 
ting compounds. 





Remedy for the Ear Devil 


Martin Luther once threw an inkwell 
against the wall (the legendary splotch 
still can be seen in a German school- 
room). Tradition has it the religious lead- 
er hurled the pot at Satan, but some doc- 
tors believe “the devil was in his ear”— 
that Luther was angrily fighting a dizzy 
spell brought on by Méniére’s syndrome, 
which is being recognized as a common 
ailment among persons over 50 and may 
produce dizziness, impairment of hearing, 
and nausea. Jonathan Swift, author of 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” also was a victim of 
this disorder (once called Swift’s disease 
until it was renamed for the French phy- 
sician, Prosper Méniére, who defined its 
symptoms in 1861. 

Although doses of potassium salts or 
partial severing of the eighth or auditory 
nerve leading from the inner ear to the 
brain have brought some relief to sufferers, 
the cause of Méniére’s syndrome is not 
yet known. In a talk last week at New 
York’s Mount Sinai Hospital, however, 
Dr. Bayard T. Horton of the Mayo Clinic 
m Rochester, Minn., told of a quick-work- 
ing treatment which, unlike other meth- 
ods, may help prevent the disease’s dreaded 
effect: deafness. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Where to put it? Christy’s painting of the signing of the Constitution 


The 44-year-old physician used injec- 
tions of histamine, a natural substance 
which is secreted by cells whenever the 
body is injured and causes blood vessels 
to dilate, thus bringing larger supplies of 
the vital fluid to harmed regions. He has 
studied its effect on certain types of head- 
aches and other upsets for about fifteen 
years and treated 42 victims of Méniére’s 
syndrome, obtaining prompt relief of diz- 
ziness and nausea in every case within 50 
minutes to 14% hours. Hearing was im- 
proved in some patients, and for those 
whose symptoms recur later Dr. Horton 
recommended follow-up injections of about 
1/300,000 ounce of histamine twice a week. 








ART 


1,700 Pounds of History 


A 290-man Navy band boomed and 
thumped in the opposite end of a big sail 
loft in the Washington Navy Yard, but 
Howard Chandler Christy didn’t mind the 
noise; in fact, he enjoyed the company. 
Daily between 9 and 3 from Sept. 19 to 
the end of April the 67-year-old illustra- 
tor worked on a 20- by 30-foot oil depict- 
ing the signing of the Constitution and 
commissioned by Congress for a price not 
to exceed $30,000 (Newsweek, Dec. 11, 
1939). 

The painter not only welcomed the 
band practice; he sought the comments 
of sailors, mechanics, and workmen around 
the yard; he says if they hadn’t been 
pleased with the giant tableau he would 
have thought it a failure. Artistically no 
better and no worse than most of the 
paintings which adorn the national Capi- 
tol, the picture is as accurate as Christy 
could make it: the redheaded George 
Washington at 55 was more active than 
conventional paunchy portraits would sug- 
gest, so the artist omitted the usual bay 
window. The Father of His Country is 
depicted in his own breeches (lent by the 
Smithsonian Museum), wearing his own 
shoe buckles, and holding a watch he ac- 
tually carried. The pen with which Rich- 
ard Dobbs Spaight, a North Carolina dele- 
gate, is signing the document came from 
Patrick Henry’s home; three books on the 
floor are choice volumes from Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s shelves (lent by the Library of 
Congress) . 

Before the formal dedication May 31 it 
took twenty men from 8 a.m. till 4 p.m. to 
tug the 1,700-pound painting to its tem- 
porary location on the floor of the Capitol 
Rotunda, where it now obscures two paint- 
ings on the walls. But now that the giant 
oil has been finished (over the protest of 
the National Society of Mural Painters, 
which held the job should have been 
awarded on a competitive basis) and dedi- 
cated, nobody knows where to hang it, 
and last week Capitol guides were telling 
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tourists that “because of its size a spot 
to hang it has not been selected.” 

The Congressional act which commis- 
sioned the painting specifies that it’s to be 
placed in the Capitol, but the only four 
wall spaces big enough to hold it are al- 
ready occupied with “The Battle of Lake 
Erie, “The Battle of Chapultepec,” “The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation,” and “Westward the Course of 
Empire Takes Its Way” by Emanuel 
Leutze, whose masterpiece—“Washington 
Crossing the Delaware”—now is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 


York. 





Art at the Two F airs 


In Thomas J. Watson’s International 
Business Machines show of art from the 


48 states and possessions at the New York: 


World’s Fair, “Little Boy Lives in a Cop- 
per Camp” by Lew Davis represents Ari- 
zona, the youngest state, and a “Romantic 
Nocturne” by Marion Junkin of Richmond 
speaks for the Old Dominion. In a similar 
Watson show at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition in San Francisco, Alex- 
andre Hogue’s “Dust Bowl” represents 
Texas, and Alexander James’ “Country 
Song,” New Hampshire. 

This particular marriage of business and 
art began last November.* Some paint- 
ings were selected from annual state art 
shows; others, by visits to studios and re- 
quests to artists to submit work in com- 
petition. After the pictures had been 
chosen, the artist set his own price. 

In addition to the IBM shows, the 
fairs on both oceans feature big tempo- 
rary museums filled with old masters 
drawn largely from American collections. 
Both shows echo similar exhibits last year, 
and like most sequels they fall a little flat 





*Last year twin IBM art shows at both 
fairs emphasized the international aspect of art; 
one painting represented each of 79 countries 
in which the firm had offices (NEWSWEEK, 
May 8, 1939). 








by comparison. But both are well worth 
seeing if only because they eloquently 
testify to the extraordinary acquisitive- 
ness of American collectors. Stately por- 
traits commissioned to appease the vanity 
of Medici princes recall the vanished 
splendors of Renaissance Italy: eighteenth- 
century conversation pieces which once 
graced stately English country houses 
now belong here; and so do luminous, 
neatly brushed little genre pictures painted 
400 years ago to adorn spotless houses 
in Holland. 

At both fairs, too, are exhibits of 30 
miniature rooms assembled by Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne. In New York, the beauti- 
fully furnished scale models, one-twelfth 
actual size and complete to the last detail, 
trace trends in taste in France and Eng- 
land from the Renaissance to the present 
(these were shown last year at the Golden 
Gate fair, which now has 30 others, includ- 
ing Japanese, Chinese, Spanish, Italian, 
and modern American interiors) . 

Not duplicated in New York are the 
Golden Gate shows of 100 drawings by old 
masters, 111 contemporary European 
paintings by Max Beckmann, Georges 
Braque, André Derain, Paul Klee, Pablo 
Picasso, and others; an excellent survey of 
contemporary Mexican art; and a fine ex- 
hibition of American paintings assembled 
by Herman More of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art in New York, which hits 
the high spots from Colonial times to the 
present. 

But the Golden Gate fair’s biggest art 
scoop and liveliest attraction is an “Art 
in Action” exhibit, in which—among others 
—Diego Rivera, the Mexican muralist, 
will demonstrate the art of fresco paint- 
ing. Demonstrations are nothing new for 
the stormy petrel of contemporary art 
(who hasn’t had a big job in this country 
since the 1933 commotion over the destruc- 
tion of his Rockefeller Center mural which 
contained a portrait of Lenin): his Mexi- 
co City studio is constantly thronged with 
visitors. 





Eugenie Leontovich with her ‘Four Sons’ before Nazi avengers caught up with Don Ameche 


The turbulent, untidy painter arrived jn 
San Francisco last week by plane with the 
actress Paulette Goddard, whose portrait 
he had been painting. Rivera credited her 
with saving his life a fortnight ago, when 
an attempt to assassinate him at his Mexi- 
co City home followed the attempted as- 
sassination of his onetime crony Leon 
Trotsky. (He says he escaped while Miss 
Goddard and Irene Bohus, American paint- 
er, acted as “decoys” in misleading the 
gunmen.) 
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Propaganda in Celluloid: 
Hollywood Opens War on Nazis 
in Remake of ‘Four Sons’ 


Released nationally this week, Twenticth 
Century-Fox’ Four Sons is the first im- 
portant drawing from Hollywood’s $10,- 
000,000 grab bag of war and anti-Nazi 
films (Newsweek, June 3). Unlike the 
year’s previous “quickie” efforts to cash 
in on the current conflict, this bitter and 
shocking remake of the 1928 silent film 
of the same name is obviously sincere in 
its approach to an already dated chapter 
in modern history. 

The original “Four Sons,” based on 
I.A.R. Wylie’s story, dramatized the trag- 
edy of a Bavarian mother who lost three 
of her four sons in the World War. Thie 
1940 version, considerably revised in Jolin 
Howard Lawson’s excellent script, trans- 
plants the mother to pre-Munich Czecho- 
Slovakia and finds ditferent dooms for the 
sons. As in the original film, one boy goes 
to New York, later to be joined by his 
mother when his brothers are dead; the 
two eldest brothers—one a loyal Czech, 
the other a Nazi Fifth Columnist—iie 
when the first shoots the other and in turn 
is hunted down by the Nazi’s avengers: 
the youngest dies outside of Warsaw, 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 
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Naturally, when you see people 
doing familiar everyday things 
with their hands—taking a pic- 
ture or drinking Coca-Cola or 
what not—it may not occur to 
you that such simple movements 
are the life of business. 
Fifty-five years ago, no amount 
of money would buy you an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. The next year 


you could buy it for five cents. 
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Delicious and 
Refreshing 


5a click your, 


The price is still a nickel and you 
can buy ice-cold Coca-Cola never 
far from where you are. You and 
people like you helped to make 
that happen. You tasted 
Coca-Cola, you liked it. 

So Coca-Cola went into soda 
fountains everywhere. It went in- 
to bottles coming from hundreds 
of bottling plants. Then came 


the familiar red coolers. Then 


the famous six-bottle cartons. 
Finally, more than a million re- 
tail places to serve you. 
Coca-Cola comes to you pre- 
pared with the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of prac- 
tice. You can taste the quality of 
Coca-Cola. That’s the main 
reason so many millions every 
day pause to enjoy the refresh- 


ment of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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On A Familiar Subject 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


For the last four months the daily 


and periodical prints have with an in- 
creased ecstasy indulged themselves in 
that time-honored discourse: what’s 
wrong with the theater? - Many and var- 
ied have been the analyses of the ills. 
The avarice of the labor unions, the 
high price of tickets, the cost of rail- 
road transportation, the shortage of 
good plays, the machinations of the 
Actors’ Equity Association—these and 
all the other familiar dire bacteria have 
been duly microscoped, and not with- 
out a considerable measure of sound 
perception. Yet though the physicians 
have made many of their points with 
acumen, it seems to me that not only 
have they overlooked certain others of 
sizable importance but have in specific 
instances enfeebled their findings with 
half-fried deductions. I offer a few 
examples. 

' First, a number of them, like Mr. Al- 
fred Lunt, more jovial than the rest, 
have lightly observed that “there is no 
theatrical economic problem that a good 
script will not solve.” While this may 
be true once in a while, it is often far 
from true, as anyone privy to the in- 
side on the theater can attest. No one, 
including Mr. Lunt, will gainsay that 
such scripts as “The White Steed” and 
“The Time Of Your Life,” to give just 
two examples, were good scripts, yet 
though they enjoyed protracted runs 
the economic problem of the theater re- 
mains such that neither of them could 
make any money. And if a play can 
run six months, as “The Time Of Your 
Life” did, and not make money, some- 
thing is surely rotten in the state of 
Broadway. 

Secondly, we have the stupidity of 
producers in the matter of plays. Of 
the sixty-odd producers who have been 
active in the theater in the last three 
seasons there are probably not a half 
dozen at the outside who know a good 
play when they read one. So their la- 
ments as to the shortage of good plays 
make scant sense. Let us not forget 
that exactly twenty-seven producers 
turned down “The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street” when it was submitted to 
them. Seventeen peremptorily rejected 
“Another Language,” and “Street 
Scene” was vainly peddled around for 
several years. William A. Brady, the 
loudest complainer about the dearth of 


good plays, has a record for rejecting 
good ones, subsequently successfully 
produced by others, hardly equalled 
among his colleagues. 

Thirdly, we have witnessed the in- 
flux into the theater of a welter of pro- 
ducing newcomers who apparently 
know next to nothing of the new higher 
audience and critical demands and who 
put on plays so antecedently doomed 
to prompt failure that you’d think even 
their youngest office-boys might intel- 
ligently forewarn them. Surely the 
dumbest little sidestreet storekeeper 
wouldn’t for a moment think of trying 
to sell the merchandise equivalent of 
such dramatic shoddy as “Aries Is Ris- 
ing,” “The Burning Deck,” “The Scene 
of The Crime,” “A Case Of Youth,” 
and—to be statistically exact—twenty- 
seven similar specimens offered during 
the last season. Yet dolts try to sell 
them to theater audiences and when 
they instantaneously flop the aforesaid 
dolts blame their failure on the faulty 
internal economics of the theater. If 
such plays were six pants suits put on 
sale for three dollars and a half, and 
with a couple of neckties, to say noth- 
ing of a magnificent green handkerchief, 
thrown in, they’d probably not get a 
nibble from even the least Harlem bar- 
ber. 

Fourthly, there is voiced the con- 
tention that “the producers are so 
afraid of bringing out a play that will 
give offense to some faction that they 
are in a present state of complete 
inertia.” This is so much herring juice. 
There may be a few such producers, but 
there are plenty of others—even those 
who don’t know a good play from a 
bad one—who don’t give a hoot about 
offending this, that, or any other fac- 
tion, It is further argued that “pro- 
ducers place thumbs down on all love 
stories excepting the trite and the mor- 
bid psychological,” that “religion is ta- 
boo excepting in satirical or orthodox 
form,” and that “politics is permitted 
only in defense of the poor in an eco- 
nomic way, that is, the so-called Com- 
munistic play.” Yet the producers con- 
tinue to put on love stories like “Dame 
Nature,” religion as treated in “Family 
Portrait,” and politics as dealt with in 
“Geneva” and even the tripey “Tell 
My Story.” 
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fighting Hitler’s battle for “the liberation 
of Poland.” 

Directed by Archie Mayo, a well-chosen 
cast plays with conviction and restraint, 
Eugenie Leontovich (Mrs. Gregory Rat. 
off), finally succumbing to Hollywood’s 
call ten years after “Grand Hotel” estab. 
lished her as a Broadway star, gives an 
interesting performance as the courageous 
mother. Don Ameche, Alan Curtis, Robert 
Lowery, and George Ernest are believable 
as the brothers, and Mary Beth Hughes, 
as the Nazi brother’s wife, is capable in 
her most important role to date. 

Whether moviegoers want war films at 
this time is a question producers and ex. 
hibitors have still to resolve. Although 
this unrelieved drama is unfolded with- 
out visiting a battlefield, the menace of 
guns and marching men is never very far 
offstage. The result is hardly entertain- 
ment; but, as propaganda, “Four Sons” 
graphically exposes the ruthlessness of 
Hitler’s blitzkreig and its reliance on a 


Fifth Column. 





‘Susan and God’ 


The spoofing of the Oxford movement 
that serves as the comic mainstay of 
M-G-M’s Susan AnD Gop involves an 
extended conversational give-and-take 
about God that may not sit well with some 
moviegoers. Furthermore, the Long Island 
bluebloods offered for satirical considera- 
tion are not the people to evoke much 
sympathy in their hours of maladjust- 
ment. Nevertheless, this adaptation of 
Rachel Crothers’ Broadway hit of 1937 
is a smooth comedy for the sophisticates 
and the Joan Crawford cheering section. 

Joan Crawford breezed out of the box- 
office doldrums when she deserted the 
glamour-girl daisy chain to portray a 
mercenary shopgirl in “The Women” and 
a dance-hall trollop in “Strange Cargo.” 
Her current role (created for the stage 
by Gertrude Lawrence) is a difficult and 
even more striking departure from her 
earlier assignments and one she handles 
with high spirits and finesse. 

The woman who receives first billing 
in the film’s title is a flighty and self- 
centered matron who may or may not be 
justified in cold-shouldering Barrie Trexel 
(Frederic March), her bibulous and charm- 
ing husband; but only vanity explains her 
neglect of Blossom (Rita Quigley) , their 
gawky, adolescent daughter. When Susan 
returns from one of her frequent jaunts to 
Europe bubbling over with her discovery 
of a “new approach to God,” her landed 
friends receive her moral rearmament with 
tolerant amusement. Their attitude 
changes to belligerence, however, when 
Susan—exaltedly ignoring the sad state of 
her own marital affairs—proceeds to pontif- 
icate about theirs. 

Directed by George Cukor, the sum of 
Susan’s: delvings for souls is leisurely ad- 








TEACHER 


A good 


Maybe he teaches sociology, biology or history. But no 
matter what, everybody wants to enroll for his courses. 
Year after year his classes “pack them in.” 

Yet this paragon of teachers has no corner on the 
world of information. He does not have a pipeline to in- 
formation hidden from his colleagues. He uses the same 
information which every teacher uses—or can use, 

But he uses it differently. He makes it interesting. 
Not subject matter but the method of presentation is 
his secret of success. 

We believe that LOOK is like a good teacher. Surveys 
show that page-by-page LOOK is better read than tradi- 
tional magazines. Serious and searching articles in LOOK 
are read and enjoyed by every member of the family. 

Why? Because LOOK makes them easier to under- 
stand. LOOK uses a new method of presentation. 

Suppose you want to tell a stranger how to reach a 
town five miles across country. You can give him verbal 


teacher can’t be dull 


instructions, describing in detail the landmarks for 
which to watch. Or you can, without saying a word, 
draw him a series of pictures, make a map. 

But if you want him really to understand, you com- 
bine the two methods. As you draw each picture, you 
explain its relationship to the whole. You use pictures 
and words together in logical sequence. 

The latter method is picture language. It is the sim- 
plest and most easily understood way to convey infor- 
mation. Picture language doubles the impact. It is 
LOOK’s secret of success. 

We say this without minimizing in any way the smart 
editorial job LOOK’s editors are doing. We are proud of 
the exclusive stories which appear in LOOK, of the big 
name writers who have done special assignments for us. 

But in the final analysis these stories, these writers, 
are accessible to all magazines. The difference is that 
LOOK tells its stories in picture language. 




























Make YOUR Business 


a Better Place to Work.. 


Cut Cooling Costs with 


FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers 


treasurer, too 


“Everybody’s happy now we’ve 
got FRIGIDAIRE Coolers... 
workers, customers and our 
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@ Installing Frigidaire Water Coolers before hot 
weather really sets in is mighty good business! For 
these economical and dependable units make work 
more agreeable for employees and build both 
customer and employee goodwill. Because of their 
Frigidaire construction, they offer superior cooling 
results at less cost, saving you money over old-style 
methods. Call in Frigidaire today for a free survey 
of your requirements. See nearest dealer, or write 
Frigidaire Commercial and Air Conditioning 
Division, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Economical Frigidaire 
Water Cooler with 
Famous Meter- Miser 
Mechanism 
Only 15¢ a day buys...as 
little as 2¢ a day runs this 
low-cost Frigidaire model. 
Other coolers for any need. 

Investigate. 











Products of the Frigidaire Division of General Motors, world’s 
leading manufacturer of mechanical cooling devices, include: 
* Water Coolers, Unit and Central System Air Conditioners, Milk 


Coolers, Frosted Food Merchandisers, Beverage Coolers, Refriger- 
ation Equipment for display cases, walk-in and reach-in coolers. 
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vanced and more expansive than its jn. 
terest warrants. Even so, the Story of 
Barrie’s triumph over the bottle, of Blos. 
som’s blossoming, and of Susan’s belated 
decision to practice what she preaches has 
moments of wit and poignancy and is ex. 
cellently acted throughout. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Way or Aut Fiesn (Paramount): 
In 1918 Cecil B. De Mille filmed this story 
(not based on Samuel Butler’s novel) as 
“The Whispering Chorus”; the 1927 re. 
make was distinguished by Emil Janning;’ 
characterization of a respectable small- 
town banker who falls from grace on his 
first trip to a big city and is thereafter 
unable to rejoin his beloved family. Al- 
though the current version is modernized 
and makes the erring banker (Akim Tam- 
iroff) the innocent victim of a swindle, it 
remains a ponderous and dated tear jerker. 


Tuose Were THE Days (Paramount): 
Based on George Fitch’s annals of mythi- 
cal “Siwash,” this story of a smart-aleck 
collegian (William Holden) whose pranks 
involve him with the law and romance 
is an unexciting but pleasant enough 
album of sophomoric capers at the turn of 
the century. Bonita Granville, Ezra Stone, 
Judith Barrett, Vaughn Glazer. 








BOOKS 


A Mellowed Upton Sinclair: 
Europe’s 1913-19 Death March 
Chronicled With Restraint 


At 61, Upton Sinclair is the jack-of-all- 
trades of American letters. Excluding the 
dime novels that inaugurated his career, 
65 books—novels, plays, treatises on poli- 
tics, education, industry, labor, dietetics, 
physical culture, and _ telepathy—have 
rolled out of his typewriter. A tireless cru- 
sader for social causes (“The Jungle,” 
“The Brass Check,” etc.), Sinclair also 
campaigned — unsuccessfully — for public 
office six times. His avowed purpose in 
writing has been to promote “the cause 
of human welfare,” and the three men who 
had most to do with shaping his thought 
were “Jesus, Hamlet, and Shelley.” In 
nearly all his books the simmering propa- 
gandist ran away with the artist. 

A mellower Sinclair appears in the latest 
novel, WorLp’s Enp, a sweeping panorama 
of Europe, 1913 to 1919. The action re- 
volves around Lanny Budd, scion of an 
American munitions house, whose footloose 
habits provide the reader with changes of 
scene and opposing viewpoints in a world 
facing ruin. Although determined to ex- 
plore every phase of the conflict, the avu- 
thor is too shrewd a craftsman to neglect 
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Upton Sinclair, mellower with age 


the central characters and their adven- 
tures in love making, spying, and intrig- 
uing. Among the historic figures to ap- 
pear are George Bernard Shaw, Woodrow 
Wilson, Isadora Duncan, and, most impor- 
tant of all, Sir Basil Zaharoff, the muni- 
tions magnate of mysterious memory. 

In the opinion of Robbie Budd, Lan- 
ny’s father, the whole conflagration was 
“a war of profits.” Lanny takes a more 
idealistic view, not only of the carnage 
but of the bickering and blundering that 
followed at the peace conference. 

Usually glib to pronounce verdicts on 
social conflicts, Sinclair shows extraordi- 
nary restraint in winding up his epic chron- 
icle. After a friend of Lanny’s quotes 
Count Oxenstjerna, Swedish Chancellor of 
three centuries ago: “Go forth, my son, 
and learn with how little wisdom the world 
is governed!,” Lanny goes to the French 
Riviera to “lie in the sand and get sun- 
burned and watch the world come to an 
end.” (Wortp’s Enp. 740 pages, 311,000 
words. Viking, New York. $3.) 





The Steps That Led to War 


Although nothing new in the way of 
facts or interpretation emerges from Wal- 
ter Millis’ Way Evrope Ficuts, the new 
book serves a useful purpose in tracing, 
logically and cogently, the successive steps 
that led Europe to its present pass. The 
salient facts are all there, the militariza- 
tion of the Rhineland, the Anschluss, the 
conquest of Czecho-Slovakia, and the in- 
vasion of Poland. There, too, are a mul- 
titude of half-forgotten but significant de- 
tails such as the German-Austrian cus- 
toms-union scheme, an unsuccessful fore- 
runner of the Anschluss, and the failure of 
the Credit Anstalt of Vienna, both occur- 
ting in 1931. But the author, who strongly 
condemned American participation in the 
World War in his 1935 best seller, “Road 
to War,” and who reversed his position 
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In the Beech-Nut kitchens the finest flavors are mixed 
through and through so that you may enjoy each piece 
of Beech-Nut Gum for a longer time. There are seven 


delicious varieties: 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


Beech-Nut Gum 


GOING TO THE N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR? 
Be sure to visit the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive near the 
lovely Mohawk Valley of New York, stop at Canajoharie and see 
how Beech-Nut products are made. 



















































REGULAR WEEKLY SERVICE 
BY SEA AND BY AIR TO 


PLEASURE ISLAND 





Bermuda lies close at hand, in the United 
States unrestricted travel area. 

It is an easy and pleasant journey to these 
coral isles where life is carefree and sports 
of every kind abound. You may fly or go 
by modern ocean liner. 


© The United States Lines offers: Weekly 
sailings throughout the year by the popu- 
lar S.S. President Roosevelt, supplemented by 
regular sailings throughout 
the summer by America’s two 
greatest modern liners, the S.S. 
Manhattan and S.S. Washington. 


e The Grace Line offers: 
Sailings every week by the 
famous “Santa” cruise ships. 





© Pan American Airways offers: Two 
round-trip flights per week by new trans- 
atlantic clipper ships. 

No passports or visas are needed in Ber- 
muda by United States citizens or British 
subjects from the U. S. A., Canada, and 
Newfoundland. The favourable exchange 
rate makes shopping especially attractive. 


See your travel agent. His experience will 
prove of real value. He will 
help with plans and tickets, 
and his services cost you noth- 
ing. For booklet: see him, or 
The Bermuda Trade Devel- 
opment Board, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. In Canada, 
Victory Building, Toronto. 
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K EEP your current copies of Newsweek for a permanent history of the war. 
Conveniently bound, they make a valuable reference for looking up 


A sturdily made binder, designed to hold 26 issues and the semiannual index, { 
costs only $1.75. Separate indices are 75c each. Orders may be sent directly to 
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CUSTOM BUILT 
TO FIT! 


Greater comfort, better pos- 
ture, more commanding physical 
appearance—these are the advan- 
tages onreved by the man who sits 
in a Do/More custom built chair. 
Today thousands of executives are 
buying these unusual chairs. When 
one pore to consider that his chair is the most used 
session he owns and that it lasts a business lifetime—ien’t 
it worth —_ iat i is right—that it offers the maximum 
of comfort help from a postural standpoint ? Many men 
ose their good appearance and their 
physical alertness” from forming habits 
of slumping at their desks, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
ae Triple Feature Chairs (with the 
pa oy J back) encourage 
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DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
611 FRANKLIN ST.. ELKHART, INDIANA 
Domore Chair Co. Ir of Canada 
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May 16 by advocating in a New York 
Herald Tribune editorial that’ America 
declare war on Germany in the present 
crisis (Periscope, May 27), studiously 
refrains from discussing American poli- 
cy in his latest book. (Wxuy Evroy 
Ficuts. 277 pages, 67,000 words. Maps, 
bibliography, index. Morrow, New York, 
$2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Peneuin Pouiticat Dictionary, 
Compiled by Walter Theimer. Maps. Pev- 
guin Books, New York. 25 cents. Thumb. 
nail sketches of countries, political person. 
alities, institutions, technical terms, etc. 


Fisuine ror Fun 1n Sarty Waters. By 
Erl Roman. 173 pages, 43,000 words. Il. 
lustrations. McKay, Philadelphia. §1.5), 
The Miami Herald’s fishing columnist doe: 
a useful and entertaining book on the 
thrills of angling. 


Tue Gaspe Coast 1n Focus. By Doris 
Montgomery. Photographs by Mary Van 
Nest. 88 pages, 25,000 words. Maps. Dut- 
ton, New York. $3. A tranquil and lovely 
land gets its just innings in a charming 
book. The photographs and format de. 
serve special praise. 


Ask Me Tomorrow. By James Gould 
Cozzens. 338 pages, 89,000 words. Har. 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50. A com. 
petent, sometimes brilliant novel in which 
high life in Europe provides a suitable 
background for the vagaries of Francis 
Ellery, young, penniless, love-stricken 
writer, who gets himself a job as a tutor 
and thus becomes entangled with a family. 


Up ror Arm. By Frank Meier. 287 
pages, 86,000 words. Dutton, New York. 
$2.75. A former Navy man, later diver for 
the City of New York, leaves the glamour 
in deep-sea diving but takes out the 
mystery by explaining every aspect ii 
terms of anecdote and adventure. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Wuere Tuere’s A Witx. By Rex Stout. 
272 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2. Noel Hawthorne left a peach, a pear, 
and an apple to his three sisters, April, 
May, and June. Fortunately for beer-lov- 
ing Nero Wolfe and his stooge, Archie 
Goodwin, murder crops up early. And then 
there’s the veiled woman. Top-notch Stout 
with candid snapshots for clues. 


Vintace Murver. By Ngaio Marsh. 
804 pages. Sheridan House, New York. 82. 
A vacation doesn’t keep the charming 
Chief Inspector Roderick Alleyn, Scotland 
Yard, from mixing with murder. This time 
it’s New Zealand and a troupe of traveling 
actors. The weapon: a gallon of cham- 
pagne. Score another triumph for the av: 
thor of “Death in a White Tie.” 
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poli. J Radio Becomes Steering Wheel 
TROPE 


fap, of Streamlined U.S. Army 
Y ork, 








With modern armies rolling on rubber 
tires or rumbling on steel tracks, radio is 
keeping pace. No military expert doubts 

‘ that the German encircling movement 
through Belgium, Northern France, and 
Flanders was directed by wireless. Last 
Pen. fa week, as the final contingents of the United 
States Army returned to their home forts 




































umb. 
soe. and encampments from the Maneuvers 
te. held in Louisiana last month, Signal Corps 
officers of the First Division told News- 
S. By B} weex the radio setup of a “streamlined” 
s. Il. division, mulled over German communi- 
51.5), cation methods, and speculated on new de- 
- does velopments in the rapidly shifting field: | 
1 the | 
€ The basic, most important networks in 
a streamlined division are the two which | 
Doris link division headquarters with its three | 
Van infantry regimental headquarters. The | 
Dut. first of these, useful only when the division | 
ovely is not on the road, is the ground network. | 
— Its transmitters, covering up to 15 miles | 
t de- on wave lengths of 50-100 meters, operate 
on power from hand-driven generators. Thousands of prospective car buyers have 
Yould They use telegraph code only and can be | 
Har. carried by two men. The second is the | ; 
aes vehicular network. with the four trans- | received copies of this General Motors Instalment Plan 
vhich 
table | “Figuring Chart’’— and thousands more are currently sending in 
ancis ' é | 
= requests for them. 4 For, with this chart you can know... before 
mily. X , 
og | you buy...the exact cost of the financing and insur- 
Y ork. | 
r for ance for your new car — and what complete insurance 
mour . 
hy: protection you get. -j¢ And it’s su easy to understand that you 
t in 
can figure your own ‘‘deal”. .. based on the amount of time you want, and 
the amount you wish to pay monthly. -¢ You'll see that this “Open 
tout. 
"ork. Book” plan is the convenient, low cost way to buy your new car on 
pear, 
pri, time. Send now for your chart! 
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NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York H-5 
Please send copy of the GMAC Payment Chart 
for car checked below. 
OD cHevro.ter [) Pontiac [) OLDSmOBILE 
Cisuick [DJtasaue ([) Capurac 
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cling Se er ae 5 Address 
lam- A rs ee lide ae, 2 “ania : This plan is available only through dealers in H a 
au: International CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, ! sa 
The Army’s ‘Walkie-T alkie’ BUICK, LASALLE and CADILLAC cars. | County State U.S.A, 












































































































MORE FUN 


.. £e55 Logh fit 


MUM MUL 
Yiu, Vieitomlaud 


HETHER you prefer the Seashore 

or the Mountains—or both, your va- 
cation dollars go further in North Carolina. 
There is every variety of good golf...sce- 
nic highways of breath-taking beauty... 
sapphire lakes and mountain streams 
teeming with game fish. Horseback riding, 
hiking, swimming, boating, all outdoor 
sports and recreations in a cool healthful 
climate. A coastal section steeped in 
earliest Colonial 
history...miles of 
white sand beaches 
«--every seashore 
attraction. Excel- 
lent food and ac- 
commodations at 
reasonable cost. 










Blowing Rock, N. C. 





Governor's Hospitality C P 

2300 t. of Conservation and 
Development, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet, 


“NORTH CAROLINA, VARIETY VACATIONLAND” 
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mitters housed in trucks and operated 
from 12-volt battery power and truck gen- 
erators. They use the same general wave 
length as the ground network, have a range 
of 15 miles for voice transmission (22 miles 
on telegraph code), and use 30-foot “fish- 
pole” antennas mounted on trucks. 


{ Similar networks—with hand-cranked 
generators and loop aerials for ground use 
only—connect each of the three infantry 
regimental headquarters with its three 
battalion headquarters; the same _ holds 
true for the two field artillery regiments of 
the division. Because of loop antennas, 
these regimental networks have less range 
but are easier to set up in a hurry than the 
division ground network, which requires 
the installation of a longer aerial on porta- 
ble supports. The wave lengths of all these 


‘ transmitters are variable so that, in cases 


of emergency, they may be switched to 
fill in on any network in the setup. 


{In addition, many United States tanks 
—and all the new ones—are being equipped 
with receivers, and many boast two-way 
radios. Division headquarters has several 
sets assigned to airplane communication, 
while small battery-powered transmitter- 
receivers capable of voice transmission up 
to 3 miles on ultra-short waves are scat- 
tered throughout the division. Packed on 
individual men’s backs, these are used 
chiefly for battalion headquarters com- 
munication with artillery and scout work. 


They are called “Walkie-Talkies.” 


“{ Experts agree that the equipment used 
in the long-range German _blitzkriegs, 
while having the same general organiza- 
tional setup, must be a good deal more 
powerful than present United States Army 
transmitters. There is even a belief that 
the German Army is using FM, Maj. Ed- 
win H. Armstrong’s staticless radio prin- 
ciple; Major Armstrong admits he has 
reason to think that the Germans have 













Walter T “ably, the Merchant of Venus, and three of his beauties | 


discovered the theory, and Armstrong 
himself is now working with our Signal 
Corps. 


€ One feature of this summer’s maneuvers 
near Schenectady, N. Y., will be a test of 
whether troop movements televised from 
a plane can be accurately interpreted by 
an officer at a television receiver. 





Mixup of Venus 


Because they have more time and cour- 
age to experiment than their more pros- 
perous brethren, the small stations of the 
New York area are responsible for many 
new programs and program ideas. Last 
week, the newest and one of the wackiest 
of these shows—called “The Merchant of 
Venus”—had its air debut over WBNX 
despite a train of circumstances some- 
what reminiscent of a Marx brothers 
comedy. 

The plan of the broadcast—a weekly 
feature—called for a quiz and discussion 
on beauty questions by fourteen of New 
York’s most beautiful models, with Mau- 
rice Dreicer, quick-witted ad-libbing spe- 
cial-events man, as master of ceremonies 
and Walter Thornton, the girls’ agent, 
doing the quizzing as “The Merchant of 
Venus.” A few minutes before 3 p.m. EDT 
Wednesday, broadcast time, the cast 
moved en masse to the Cocoanut Grove 
of the Park Central Hotel, where the show 
was to originate. 

To their dismay, they discovered that 
a hotel official had had a lapse of memory, 
and the Cocoanut Grove was occupied not 
only by all their equipment and wires but 
by a luncheon of the ladies of the Inwood 
Hebrew Congregation. Nevertheless, after 
a speech of apology by Dreicer, the cast 
hastily deployed around two microphones 
on the bandstand and the broadcast began. 

After the show had been on the air a 
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few minutes, however, the entertainment 
committee of the women’s luncheon de- 
cided that the bandstand was needed for 
the luncheon program. Advancing mili- 
tantly on the microphones, the members 
began to argue the merits of the case with 


I station representatives, actors, and anyone 
E else who would argue. Dreicer upset a live 
| microphone onto the keyboard of a piano. 


It was picked up in time to catch some 


' of the more telling points of the contro- 


e versy. 


Finally, after a quick consultation, the 


) members of the show—carrying micro- 
) phones and talking into them desperately 
| at the same time—hiked off the stage and 
; jammed into a small, dark pantry adjoin- 
ing the kitchen for the remainder of the 
| broadcast. When the show finally ended 


the bedraggled and jittery Dreicer and 
Thornton led their parade of pulchritude 
from the hot pantry and downstairs for a 


' long, cool drink. 





' Jingleitis on the Air 


The newest epidemic in radio broad- 
casting is jingleitis. Its growth is due to 


a strange new form of national advertising: 
spot announcements, transcribed snatches 
of song and plug, or a combination of both, 
lasting from one to three minutes and 
played on time bought from individual 
stations. With tricky tunes and punchy 
advertising, they do a big selling job at 
low cost (a spot broadcast five days a 
week might cost as little as $300, for ex- 
ample, against $2,000 for a regular fifteen- 
minute program). Pepsi-Cola’s jingle— 
now on so many local stations all over the 
country that Newell-Emmett, advertising 
agency on the account, is swamped with 
orders—has catchy qualities: 

Pepsi-Cola hits the spot 

Twelve full ounces, that’s a lot 

Twice as much, just a nickel, too— 

Pepsi-Cola is the drink for you! 

Another amazingly successful transcribed 
spot broadcast is that of Lucky Strike, 
now heard over 52 stations in the northeast 
part of the country. In it, the time of day 
is given in the singsong of Lucky’s tobacco 
auctioneer, and then a song (No. 8 on the 
Lucky Strike Hit Parade for 8 o’clock, No. 
9 for 9 o’clock, etc) is played by an or- 
chestra. Philip Morris is considering a 
similar series. 

But WNEW, a small New York City 
station, has now gone everybody one bet- 
ter with a clever transcribed station-iden- 
tification swing number. The jingle, set to 
somewhat melodious music: 

W-N-E-W, New York— 

Twelve-fifty on your dial 

Tune in all the while 

To W-N-E-W, 

The station that is serving you, 

New York and New Jersey, too, 

Twenty-four hours a day, that’s true 

W-N-E-W! 








For Great Occasions 






CAN EWEN 
FIVER. 
SCHLITZ. 


One glance at the new cream, gold and brown label on the famous 
Schlitz Brown Bottle will tell you that there’s news inside. And there is: 
It’s an even finer Schlitz—a beer brewed for the great occasions of life 
...a beer that’s dry and brilliant and buoyant, without a trace of bit- 
terness. Try it—discover for yourself how good a bottle of beer can be! 


Copyright 1940, Jos. Scu.itz Brewinc Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DELAWARE 


STATES SCALED ACCORDING TO 
IMPORTANCE IN PROGRAM FOR 
WAR TIME PROCUREMENT OF 
PROBLEM ITEMS. 








How the states will share the defense orders. As in 1917-18, most 


will go to the Northeast, except for Delaware’s big slice 


Defense Board Goes Into High 
and U.S. Industry Keeps Pace 


But Lack of Skilled Men 
and Labor’s Split Stil! Offer 


Obstacles to Arms Program 


The mobilization of America’s resources 
for national defense moved forward last 
week. Drafting of executives for the staffs 
of William S. Knudsen, production co- 
ordinator, and Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
director of raw materials for the National 
Defense Commission, was virtually com- 
pleted, and they in turn immediately be- 
gan mapping plans for elimination of the 
potential bottlenecks threatening rearma- 
ment. 

Knudsen obtained John D. Biggers, pres- 
ident of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
who directed the 1937 unemployment 
census for the government, as his executive 
assistant. The General Motors president 
then rounded out his staff by appointing 
Harold S. Vance, chairman of the Stude- 
baker Corp., to head his machine-tool sec- 
tion; E. F. Johnson, onetime director of 
parts and accessories for GM, to handle 
ordnance matters, and by taking Dr. 
George J. Mead, former United Aircraft 
official, from the Treasury to direct his 
aeronautical division, which will also in- 


clude T. P. Wright, vice president of 
Curtiss-Wright. 

The top-flight experts helping Stettinius 
—and like Knudsen’s assistants they have 
full-time assignments—are William L. 
Batt, president of SKF Industries, Inc., 
and chairman of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business Advisory Council; Clar- 
ence Francis, president of General Foods 
Corp.; Gano Dunn, president of the J. G. 
White Engineering Corp.; Allen W. Mor- 
ton, vice president of the Koppers Co.; 
Prof. Theodore Yntema of the University 
of Chicago, and Prof. Charles K. Leith 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Almost before they settled down in the 
new Federal Reserve Building, these exec- 
utives had pitched into four vital phases 
(a fifth, that of labor, awaited the re- 
covery of Sidney Hillman, labor repre- 
sentative) -of the defense program: 


Macuine Toots: To guarantee an ade- 
quate supply of machine tools, the indus- 
try (in cooperation with Knudsen) pro- 
duced a program calling for a coordinating 
committee headed by Knudsen and Vance 
and including representatives of the in- 
dustry’s defense committee (of which 
Clayton R. Burt, president of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., is chairman) , plus mem- 
bers of the armed services. This committee 





is to review the machinery requirements 
of the program and establish a system of 
priorities on deliveries. The industry itself 
will 2xpand present facilities and also sub- 
let the manufacture of parts and machines. 


ArrpLanes: President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that Knudsen was working in- 
tensely on plans to reduce the services’ 
fourteen types of planes to facilitate mass 
production and that the Army and Navy 
were consulting closely with the coordina- 
tor on all important contracts. Earlier, the 
government revealed that General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford, Packard, and Studebaker 
officials were helping to select a plane en- 
gine that could be adapted for production 
in automobile plants. And, indicating its 
keen interest in Henry Ford’s claim that 
he could produce 1,000 planes a day, the 
War Department on Monday of this week 
sent him two of its latest pursuit ships 
and an engineer to explain their technical 
details. Ford had requested the planes so 
that his River Rouge experts could con- 
sider production plans. 


Srratecic Martertats: For his part, 
Stettinius submitted to the President a 
preliminary report on strategic materials, 
including revised plans for building up 
stocks. Mr. Roosevelt then declared there 
had been some hysteria concerning these 
essentials, asserting specifically that the 
most-discussed ones—rubber, tin, and 
manganese—were well in hand. 


Purcnasine: The President handed an- 
other major job to Stettinius last week. He 
named the former United States Steel 
chairman head of a committee consisting 
of Donald M. Nelson of Sears, Roebuck, 
the new director of procurement for the 
Treasury, and of representatives of the 
Army and Navy, to work out a system of 
centralized purchasing under the procure- 
ment division and to draft uniform pur- 
chasing contracts. They will try to prevent 
the confusion. in government buying 
policies that was one of the serious bottle- 
necks during 1917-18. 

Busy tackling these assignments, the 
staffs delayed establishment of general 
priorities and consideration of actual con- 
tracts. Presumably, the contracts will be 
parceled out among companies and the 
various regions of the country according 
to the War Department’s allocation of the 
munitions load of last March (see map). 


Lazsor: Pending the arrival of Hillman, 
plans for unraveling the knotty skilled- 
labor problem were still largely in the talk 
stage. The NYA was discussing appren- 
tice programs with officials of metalwork- 
ing concerns, and the CCC considered in- 
creasing the amount of mechanic train- 
ing carried out in its repair shops. Formu- 
lation of budget estimates to finance 















































ABOUT this time many young graduates, 
bridegrooms and employ ees-to-be are seeking 
timely guidance in the direction of future se- 
curity—through life 3 insurance. 

What is life insurance? What will it accom- 
plish if I do not live? What if I do live? What 
does it all mean in my plans? Why consider 
it now? 

These are your questions. Representatives 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York would like to answer them for you. 


Secure your copy of our attractive 20-page 


Introduction to Life Security 











So, we say, welcome and make friends with 
the one who may call on you and whom you 
will at once recognize, especially when this 
advertisement is used as the ideal introduc- 
tion. 

Think ‘together and plan together, no matter 
how small your income, and remember that 
“two heads are better than one” 

Your best years are ahead of you. Back of 
each of these Representatives is more than 
ninety-seven years of Mutual Life experience. 


booklet “Your Financiat Reserves” by 


asking a representative for it or receive it from one of them by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Fife 
Insurance Companyof New Yorke 


34Nasoau Street, New York 
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Defense wheelhorses: John D. Biggers, William L. Batt, Gano Dunn, Harold S. Vance, and Clarence Francis 


these and the training programs of the 
Federal Office of Education and the ques- 
tion whether youths not on relief shall 
also be brought into the program should 
be settled this week. However, scarcely 
any progress was reported on Hillman’s 
biggest job—healing the AFL-CIO split to 
prevent strike interruptions on defense 
work (see page 65). 


Allied Buying 

But while the experts were swinging into 
action, their tasks were complicated by a 
spurt in Allied buying of the very equip- 
ment needed for our defense program— 
an increase doubtless due to: the losses in 
the Flanders campaign. On Tuesday, the 
Anglo-French Purchasing Commission an- 
nounced plans for immediate construction 
of a great powder plant near Memphis, 
Tenn. To be erected and operated by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, though owned by the 
Allies, the factory will give jobs to 5,000 
men and cost about $15,000,000. 

Then, having signed the last contracts 
for their billion-dollar, 8,000-plane pro- 
gram, the Allies at once started talking 
over a new warplane-buying program, 
also asking the government to help them 
take over the warplanes ordered here by 
neutral nations, such as Sweden. (This 
move seems likely to fail, since the neu- 
trals couldn’t give up their orders without 
angering Germany.) 

Turning to other industries, the French 
alone bought between 200,000 and 300,000 
tons of steel for shells during the week, 
and a British-French mission arrived in 
New York to assure a steady flow of steel 
abroad. Another big order for 200,000 shell 
forgings, worth some $3,000,000 went to 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co. 

Actually, a new export boom (reflecting 
earlier buying, of course) was already 
under way. During the 48 hours ended last 
Monday, 250 bombers left New York Har- 
bor in Allied and Greek freighters, and the 
Association of American Railroads revealed 
that cars unloaded at the harbor soared to 
a new high early in June. The movement 
there and in other Northeastern ports 


amounted to 75 per cent of the all-time 
peak World War rush. Despite the boom, 
however, neither the roads nor shippers 
complained of any congestion. 


Significance 


The caliber of the industrial experts and 
the way in which they are attacking their 
duties justify hopes that the defense pro- 
gram will be prosecuted promptly and ef- 
ficiently. Indeed, their prestige may even 
enable them to get their job done without 
the legal authority (which they now lack) 
to establish priorities, commandeer plants, 
and overrule the armed services. Certainly, 
if they fail, the fault will clearly lie at the 
door of the Administration, which has in- 
sisted that such powers were not needed. 

Also encouraging is industry’s confi- 
dence and its eagerness to show what it 
can do in turning out armaments. Its atti- 
tude is exemplified by the assertions of the 
power industry and by Henry Ford’s in- 
terest in plane production, which has 
greatly impressed Army circles, and the 
railroads’ virtually unnoticed feat in han- 
dling the export boom, in sharp contrast 
with the paralysis of the World War days, 
is especially heartening. 

Less encouraging is the lack of progress 
on the skilled-labor problem and in welding 
the split in the unions’ ranks, the delays 
being due, in part at least, to the continued 
illness of Hillman. Even on this score, 
however, the House, by adopting the Wag- 
ner Act amendments, clearly demon- 
strated its desire to hold labor interference 
with the program to a minimum. 








Italy and Our Trade 


The entry of Italy into the war shut 
American exporters off from a market 
which bought $58,863,000 of American 
products (chiefly raw cotton, petroleum, 
copper, iron and steel, and machinery) in 
1939. This was not quite 2 per cent of our 
total exports— although Italy’s takings 
have amounted to 2.7 per cent of the total 
during the first four months of 1940. In 
addition, by closing the Mediterranean to 


neutral shipping, the move jeopardized our 
trade with the Balkan countries, which ac- 
counted for almost 1 per cent of our 1939 
exports. 

The cessation of our $39,921,000 import 
trade with Italy (also a 1939 figure) will 
chiefly affect our gourmets, for the leading 
Italian products sold to the United States 
are cheese, olive oil, wines, tomatoes and 
tomato paste, along with moderate 
amounts of silk and rayon. Our Italian 
purchases amounted to about 2 per cent 
of our 1939 imports. 

The spread of the conflict also endan- 
gered American plant investments in the 
Fascist nation, valued at about $70,000,- 
000, and once more deprived several im- 
portant shipping lines of a port of call. 
Hardest hit among these was the United 
States Lines, which transferred its crack 
liners, the Manhattan and Washington, to 
the New York-Genoa run after the Neu- 
trality Act forced their withdrawal from 
the North Atlantic. 

American Export Lines, which only last 
week launched another new fast cargo 
ship for its Mediterranean, Red Sea, and 
Indian services, loses out on its Italian 
route, but it can still ply the Red Sea and 
Indian ports by running around the Cape 
of Good Hope. The American President 
Lines’ round-the-world service and_ the 
Isthmian Lines’ freighter service through 
the Mediterranean will also shift to the 
Cape route, as must the freighters which 
bring our rubber, tin, and spices from the 
East Indies. 

The news of Italy’s entry touched off 
another decline in the stock market, the 
Dow-Jones industrial average closing at 
111.84 on Monday, compared with 115.36 
on Saturday. No selling wave developed, 
however, and the closing prices were above 
the day’s lows. 


Significancen—- 


By itself, the loss of Italian trade is not 
especially serious, particularly since we 
are not shut off from any vital material as 
was the case when Scandinavia was in- 
vaded. If the Allies can maintain resist- 
ance and keep up their huge purchases 
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her we con easily absorb the loss of all 
our markets in the Mediterr. nean region 
(les: than 4 per cent of our -xports is 
at -*ake). 

The shipping dislocations are more seri- 
ous. The longer route around the Cape, 
plus higher war-risk insurance, will in- 
crease the cost of our vital imports from 
the East Indies. And the government must 
decide what is to be donc about our ex- 
press passenger liners. Already Congress is 
considering a bill to lay up the new Amer- 
ica, and, unless a service to Lisbon is con- 
sidered feasible, a similar arrangement 
may have to be applied to the Manhattan 
and Washington. 





Butyl and Ameripol 


Ever since the conquest of Holland, 
supplies of East Indian rubber have been 
temporarily held up in New York ware- 
houses by a dispute over methods of pay- 
ment (whether in guilders or dollars) , and 
thus American industry has had a mild 
foretaste of what to expect should the 
war actually cut off crude shipments. This 
continuing uncertainty lent additional im- 
portance to the announcement last week 
of two new synthetic rubber-like materials 
made entirely from American products— 
butyl, developed by the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, and Ameripol, made by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Announcing butyl to his company’s 
stockholders at their annual meeting in 
Flemington, N.J., President W. S. Farish 
of New Jersey Standard said the new sub- 
stance “is made from petroleum by proc- 
esses more direct and simple than those 


required for “he production of buna” 
Buna is the German ersa’z raterial which 
St ndard cquired the right to produce 

winter (Newswcck, Feb. 12) and 
which Firestone Tire ©; Rubb-- Co. will 
soon be manufacturing under a Standard 
license. 

Although not oil-resistant like buna, 
butyl nevertheless is superior to natural 
rubber in withstanding abrasion, heat, and 
oxidation. According to Farish, it can be 
manufactured “in any required quantities 
as rapidly as the necessary plant facilities 
can be installed.” 

Ameripol, introduced at a large recep- 
tion in New York on the occasion of 
Goodrich’s 70th anniversary, likewise has 
petroleum as its basic raw material, other 
ingredients being obtained from natural 
gas, air, and soap. According to Dr. Waldo 
L. Semon of the Goodrich Research Lab- 
oratories, the product “in many of its im- 
portant properties is equal or superior 
natural rubber.” A factory with a capaci!- 
of several tons of Ameripol daily is nox 
under construction, scheduled to be com 
pleted this fall. 

Guests at the reception were greeted |) 
top executives of the company, including 
John L. Collyer, president, and David }_. 
Goodrich, board chairman, who showed » 
dozen tires of Ameripol. They will cos 
probably one-third more than natur?i- 
rubber tires. However, with increasing pro 
duction, economies are expected to reduce 
the price. 


Significance 


In Germany nearly half of all new auto- 
mobile tires are made of artificial rubber. 
The United States, hitherto enjoying un- 
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obstructed trade with rubber-growing 
countries, has gone more leisurely into the 
synthetic field. Last year we consumed 
592,000 tons of natural rubber and only 
1,700 tons of the test-tube kind—mainly 
for special long-wear purposes. 

With Ameripol and butyl added to the 
list of synthetic rubber-like materials made 
in this country, including du Pont’s Neo- 
prene, Dow Chemical’s Thiokol, and Good- 
rich’s Koroseal, the United States ought 
to be in a position to expand production 
of such substances rapidly in case any- 
thing does happen to our natural-rubber 
supply. 





For Labor Peace 


Most of the English-speaking world took 
steps last week to prevent labor disputes 
from interfering with war industries. In 
Britain, Minister of Labor Ernest Bevin 
outlawed strikes and lockouts by making 
mandatory the acceptance of arbitration 
decrees in labor disputes. At home, a differ- 
ent method of keeping the peace was 
adopted by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. This was an effort to head off 
strikes in key industries by naming Labor 
Department conciliators to keep in touch 
with labor relations in such industries as 
aircraft, steel, and shipbuilding. 

The need for uninterrupted production 
of defense materials also brought an un- 
dersurface renewal of the White House 
campaign for unity, or at least a working 
agreement between the AFL and the CIO, 


} whose scramble for new members in the 
| expanding war industries is an ever-pres- 
} ent jurisdictional-strike threat. Toward 


this end, President William Green of the 
{FL again invited the CIO to resume 
peace conferences broken off by John L. 
Lewis, CIO chief, a year ago. But Lewis, 
meeting with his executive board, still op- 
posed such action. 

Further strength for the AFL’s position 
in the dispute was contributed by the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, one of the original CIO unions 
which went independent in 1938. The 
ILGWU took its 250,000 members back 
into the AFL last week. 


Ore 


Executive Shifts 


Three major corporations got new execu- 
tive heads last week—two of them as a 
result of the appointments to President 
Roosevelt’s National Defense Commission 
(Newsweek, June 10). 

In order to devote all his time to his new 
government post, Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. resigned as chairman of United States 
Steel Corp. and was succeeded by Irving 
S. Olds, a director and member of the steel 
company’s finance committee since 1936 
and partner in the law firm of White & 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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One of the 46 12-blade Sturtevant ERDSIP’- equipped 
Silentvane Fans used in ventilating the new Queens 
Midtown Tunnel. The 82 Westinghouse Motors driv- 
ing these fans are aleo SD0S’- equipped. 


SKF HELPS THE 
NEW QUEENS 
MIDTOWN TUNNEL 
BREATHE 


Sometime in the Fall of the year, 
months ahead of schedule, the new 
Queens Midtown Tunnel under the 
East River between Manhattan Is- 
land and New York’s Borough of 
Queens will be opened for motor traf- 
fic. And 0S Bearings, on the forty- 
six Sturtevant Fans and the eighty- 
two Westinghouse Motors that drive 
them, will help the tunnel Breathe! 


Engineers who tackle such jobs as 
the ventilating systems of the Lincoln 
Tunnel under the Hudson River, the 
latest Queens Midtown Tunnel and 
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Phantom drawing showing the twin tubes of the new 
Queens Midtown Tunnel underneath the East River 
connecting Manhattan Island with the Borough 
of Queens. The EXDS/F’- equipped Sturtevant Fans 
provide a complete change of air every 42 seconds. 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike Tunnels 
take no chances on bearings. They 
select them solely on the basis of per- 
formance. And this, in the case of 
the three tunnels mentioned, means 
gsacsi®. Where Per- " 
formance is a a 

MUST soisSi0sr , 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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His problem wasn’t unique. Just a mat- 
ter of finding the right paper. 

Someone suggested Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment. That solved the problem. 
Unlike ordinary papers, Patapar is in- 
soluble, tasteless and odorless. And it is 
grease-resisting, too. It can be exposed to 
water, fat, oils, freezing, and boiling and 
calmly stay firm and efficient. 

Here are a few everyday Patapar 
uses. From them you may get an idea. 


Wrapping fish calls for a paper 

\ that will resist moisture and 
6../ oils. That’s why you’ll see lead- 
SS ing brands wrapped in Patapar. 


ae Have you noticed how attractive 
pus 
A 


and efficient the wrappers they 
use for asparagus are nowa- 
days? That’s Patapar for you! 


Wrappers for frozen foods must 
meet strenuous requirements. 
That’s the kind of job that 
Patapar likes. 





Poultry men will tell you that 
Patapar is ideal for protecting 
poultry. They use it as box 
liners or individual wrappers. 





If you will write us on your company’s 
letterhead, we’ll gladly send samples of 
Patapar. Be sure to tell us the use you 
have in mind so we can furnish sheets of 
the size, weight and finish recommended 
for your purpose. 


Patapar 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. & For. Countries 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Paying for the Defense Program 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Wren having or not having a 
major operation is a matter of life or 
death the question of how much it will 
cost is necessarily of secondary impor- 
tance. So it is with our defense pro- 
gram. Our first concern is to get the 
needed organization and equipment. 
How it is to be paid for must take sec- 
ond place. Nevertheless this does not 
justify assuming that the matter of 
payment can just +e ‘iwnored—that 
somehow it will take care of itself. Yet, 
except in a most superficial sense, that 
is the attitude with which the problem 
is being approached at present. 

First, consider the question of the 
total cost of such a program as will be 
needed to put this country in a strong 
defensive position. So far we have been 
given no official information on this, 
but a few facts are clear. The requested 
appropriations for this year aggregate 
approximately $5,000,000,000. Of this, 
in broadest terms, about $2,500,000,000 
was included in the regular budget re- 
quests of last January, and the other 
$2,500,000,000 has been asked for in 
the two special messages of President 
Roosevelt since the German invasion of 
the Low Countries. 


In general, therefore, it may be 
said that under the stress of recent 
European war developments we have 
just about doubled our plans for mili- 
tary expenditures. But obviously this 
is a mere start, if we are going to build 
our Army, Navy, and Air Corps into a 
formidable position. Next year the cost 
will be equally great, and perhaps sub- 
stantially greater. In other words we 
have ahead of us—in the shortest time 
possible—a defense program which will 
cost not $5,000,000,000 but three, or 
four, or five times that amount, and 
probably more. Bear in mind that the 
50,000 airplanes requested by the Presi- 
dent would alone cost, according to ex- 
pert testimony, some $7,000,000,000. 

To offset this great burden we have 
been offered so far: (1) a tax bill which 
is calculated to yield in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000,000 a year (see page 
33); (2) consideration of plans to with- 
hold 10 per cent of civilian government 
expenditures and use the savings for 
military purposes; (3) a proposed in- 
crease of the Federal debt limit from 


$45,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,000, and 
(4) the admonition by the President 
that the increased war buying must not 
give rise to a new crop of millionaires 
or to abnormal price increases. 

It would be difficult to conceive four 
items which both individually and col- 
lectively are more unrealistic. The tax 
bill is a political gesture. It is an at- 
tempt to circumvent the charge of fi- 
nancial irresponsibility which otherwise 
would certainly be leveled at the Ad- 
ministration. The proposed reduction 
in civilian government expenditures is 
of exactly the same character and is 
equally inadequate. Lifting the debt 
limit by $4,000,000,000 will only cover 
the deficit, as now projected, for an- 
other year or fifteen months. And the 
President’s admonition on profits and 
prices, at least until something definite 
is done to back it up, has to be put 
down as nothing more than a pious 
wish. 


What should be done? Without 
going into detail there are four points 
that may be mentioned: 

1—Put through a program of rigid 
economies from one end of the govern- 
ment to the other. The problem is not 
one of a 10 per cent horizontal cut in 
civilian outlays. It is a question of get- 
ting rid of all waste and extravagance, 
and in addition of eliminating every 
expenditure which is not necessary. 

2—Remove the needless restrictions 
on business and trade and modify tax 
regulations on depreciation with a view 
of encouraging the expansion of our 
productive capacity. We must have 
prosperity to finance this program. 

38—Overhaul the tax structure with a 
view of getting a maximum return, in- 
stead of continuing to use it for non- 
revenue purposes in ways which reduce 
the aggregate yield. 

4—Hold borrowing to the absolute 
minimum, and to the extent that it is 
necessary to do it on terms which will 
appeal to individuals with accumulated 
savings, rather than merely to banks. 
This means long-term bonds bearing a 
reasonable rate of interest. 

Such a program may not be pleasant 
to take, but ducking the issue is not 
going to make money start growing on 
trees. 
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Hanes Wilson 





(Continued from 
Page 65) 
Case. A graduate 
of Yale College and 
of Harvard Law 
School, Olds, now 53, 
is the third lawyer 
to head Big Steel. 
(Judge Elbert H. 
Gary and Myron C. 
Taylor were the 

others.) 

William S. Knudsen, the only other full- 
time member of the President’s commis- 
sion, was granted a leave of absence from 
his post as president of General Motors 
Corp., which named Charles E. Wilson, 
the company’s executive vice president (no 
relation to the General Electric president 
of the same name), to direct G.M. opera- 
tions. Wilson, 49 years old and an electrical 
engineer by training, has spent more than 
twenty years with GM and its subsidiar- 
ies. In his first statement as acting presi- 
dent, he declared that the automobile in- 
dustry could fill a considerable quantity 
of defense orders and still maintain its 
normal business. 

The other major executive shift was the 
appointment of John W. Hanes, who re- 
signed as Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
on Jan. 1, as director and chairman of the 
executive committee of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. and its subsidiary, 
the United States Lines. Prior to his Treas- 
ury job, Hanes was a member of the SEC, 
to which he was appointed in December 
1937. He previously had been senior part- 
ner in the investment-banking firm of 


Charles D. Barney & Co. 





Wagner Act Purge 


House Whoops Through Changes 


That Remove Many Objections 


Since Congress refused to change the 
Wage-Hour Act this session (NEWSWEEK, 
May 13), it has been assumed that efforts 
to amend the Wagner Act would face 
tough sledding. But last week, as the 
House started consideration of this con- 
troversial labor law, William Green, presi- 
dent of the AFL, threw the weight of his 
organization behind the amendments out- 
lined by the NLRB investigating commit- 
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This plant came here because... 



































“you can 


make money 


in Pennsylvania 


This is just one out of almost $200,000,000.00 of new plants and major 
plant expansions started in Pennsylvania in one year. Here is why 
this company says it picked Pennsylvania: 


ee 


... we made a careful survey of several states .. .” 


ee 


... it was apparent that Pennsylvania is geographically located 
to advantageously serve a tremendous market . 


“, .. shipping facilities are splendid . . .” 


ee 9 


- +. power rates are reasonable ... 


“ ,.. despite these advantages, we did not locate here until we 


were convinced that the present State Administration, through 

its Department of Commerce, was determined that labor and 

industry alike should be treated fairly and equitably and that 

both would be encouraged by a trend towards lower taxation 

in general, and that every citizen could expect a fair deal.” 
Would conditions like these help your company make money? Write 
to the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., for your copy of 
“Pennsylvania—Its Many Industrial Advantages.” 


Pennsylvania 


where your business can expand 












ARTHUR H. JAMES Governor « RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commerce 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 


—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
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tee headed by Rep. Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia Democrat. This was in return for 
compromises to protect craft unionism. 
The result was the adoption of sweeping 
Wagner Act changes by the House in a 
258 to 129 vote. 

The most important change would abol- 
ish the present National Labor Relations 
Board in favor of a three-man bipartisan 
group to handle the law’s adjudicating 
functions, and an administrator to take 
charge of investigating and prosecuting. 
It would dispose of the criticism that the 
NLBB is prosecutor, judge, and jury rolled 
into one. In addition, the new board’s ex- 
aminers would be obliged to follow the 
court rules of evidence (not now required) 
as far as practicable, and the Federal 
Circuit Court would be permitted to re- 
view the facts as well as the legal interpre- 
tations of the NLRB. 

Other important changes would grant 
employers the right to refuse to bargain 
with aliens (such as Harry Bridges, West 
Coast CIO longshore chief, an Australian) , 
fix a twelve-month limit on back-pay 
awards, ban reinstatement of sit-downers 
and violent strikers, force the board to 
decide representation cases in favor of 
craft unions when a preponderance of 
craft votes showed such a desire, and as- 
sure employers of the right to make anti- 
union statements (if they wish) so long as 
they take no action to intimidate or coerce 
their employes to refrain from union mem- 
bership. 


Significance 


These amendments will go a long way 
toward eliminating the Wagner Act trou- 
bles that have plagued both organized 
labor and employers, even though some of 
the Smith Bill’s teeth were pulled in the 
AFL compromise. House passage of the 
bill represents a victory of the AFL over 
the CIO, which opposes drastic Labor Act 
changes—a fact that will not help the 
Washington labor peace offensive (see 
page 65). 








Chrysler Research 


In 1925, when the Chrysler Corp. was 
organized, its research department con- 
sisted of a three-room laboratory. Since 
then the firm his spent more than $57,000,- 
000 in engineering and product develop- 
ment. Last week, in celebration of its fif- 
teenth anniversary, the company opened 
two new engineering and research buildings 
at Highland Park, Mich. Containing 162,- 
000 square feet of floor space, with 94 lab- 
oratories, offices, and test rooms, the new 
facilities almost doubled the firm’s previous 
engineering equipment. 

Some 300 newspaper and magazine rep- 
resentatives and 5,000 businessmen, sci- 
entists, and social leaders from all over the 
country inspected the new buildings on two 
successive days. Among other equipment 


—_-__ 


they saw spectroscopes for ascertaining the 
elements in metal alloys, X-ray apparatus 
for studying the atomic structure of met- 
als, and cork-suspended rooms for vibra- 
tionless weighing. 

President K. T. Keller told the visitors 
that the purpose of the laboratories was 
“to give free rein to the creative imagina- 
tion of Chrysler Corp. engineers; to give 
them the best possible facilities to look 
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Spectroscope used by Chrysler 


ahead five, ten, fifteen years and develop 
the kind of fundamental automobile im- 
provements for which the corporation is 
known.” 

The importance of the improvements in 
light of present world conditions was em- 
phasized by F. M. Zeder, vice chairman of 
the board, who said: “The most important 
means of defense for America is the supply 
of great scientific research laboratories. It 
takes more than the spirit to win today; 
it takes better designed machinery and 
more efficient weapons, both of which are 
the result of engineering and research.” 

In this connection a Chrysler engineer 
revealed that the corporation and other 
automotive concerns could start mass pro- 
duction “in a very short time” on any 
armament orders. Within a few weeks, he 
said, Chrysler factories could be turning 
out light tanks as rapidly as they now 
produce automobiles. 





Aviation 


Searcity of U.S. Air Bases 
Spotlighted by Defense Plans 


Germany’s devastating aerial war is being 
fought from about 650 first-class airports, 
each of which is equipped with shops, 
hangars, and supply storage facilities—all 
the necessities of a military aviation base. 
In contrast, we have only about twenty 
military air bases in the whole continental 
United States, and only about 31 of our 
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9300 airports are now situated so they 
could be quickly converted into bases for 
modern bombers. 

In anticipation of the projected 50,000- 
plane addition to our air force, military 
authorities last week were up to their ears 
in plans for new airports, strategic loca- 
tions, underground hangars, and _ repair 
shops (like Germany’s) and other details of 
the problem of housing and flying so many 
ships. Estimates of the number of new 
airports needed ranged upward of 3,500, 
but plans were being kept liquid pending 
decision on types and sizes of planes to 
be procured under the new program. 

The chief requirements for these avia- 
tion bases, besides clear approaches and 
long runways (3,500 to 4,500 feet), will 
be accessibility to main highways and 
railroads so large quantities of supplies, 
gasoline, bombs, and the like may be 
moved in without trouble. In addition, the 
bases must be so located that they will 
protect all parts of the nation. 

Tying in with this program is the new 
government plan of encouraging “flight 
strips” paralleling highways which could 
be used by both military and civil fliers 
for landings and take-ofis. Under the Fed- 
eral Highway Bill, now before Congress, 
the Commissioner of Public Roads _ is 
authorized to furnish engineering services 
and technical advice to states wishing to 
build these roadside flying fields. 


Significance-——— 


The lack of military airports highlights 
a shortage of flying fields that is rapidly 
becoming acute in the United States with 
the increase in civil flying alone. At the 
moment, 39 of the 229 cities considered of 
sufficient importance to warrant air-mail 
service cannot get it because of lack of 
facilities. And as private flying increases 
under the CAA pilot-training programs, 
the existing facilities are further taxed. 

Some of this strain should be relieved 
by the “flight strip” program, if the states 
cooperate, and under WPA civil-airport 
building projects, 135 of which are now in 
the mill. Fortunately for the national de- 
fense program, however, the airport build- 
ers should have no trouble keeping abreast 
of the plane builders, if money is provided, 
because such work can be pushed along 
faster than the airplane plants can be 
swung into mass production, 


The President Jackson 


For the past year and a half the Amer- 
ican President Lines has been conducting 
its round-the-world service with the well- 
known President ships it inherited from 
the Dollar Line and reconditioned with the 
aid of a Federal loan. Last week the first of 
seven new vessels being built for the com- 
pany was launched at the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. in Virginia. 
A 9,400-ton passenger-cargo ship of the 








Why TWO 
“part-time” office machines 
when this ONE “fu//-timer” 


Many a businessman, faced with rising costs and slimmer 
profits, casts a hostile eye on his calculating machine that 
sees action an hour or two a day... on his listing-adding 
machine that serves him “part-time” as well. Does he 
need the advantages of both machines? Yes.. Does their 
use justify their cost ? No... But now comes Remington 
Rand’s new Printing C alculator. It combines, in one 
compact mechanism, the best features of adding machine 
and calculating machine — at little more than adding 
machine cost. 


The minute you make the Printing Calculator standard 
equipment on all your office figuring, you promptly score 
on several important counts. You replace two machines 
with one. You eliminate costly investment in machines 
that lie idle some of each day. You put your figure-work 
on the same production basis that makes your business 
profitable. 

The Printing Calculator adds and subtracts. It multi- 
plies. It divides automatically. No matter what problem 
you give it, the Printing Calculator always tells the 
truth, printing in permanent form every factor of every 
calculation. Gone is the need to verify the work. Gone 
is all chance for error in copying results from dials. The 
Printing Calculator has no dials. It has no movable 
carriage. It makes correct decimal selection practically 
automatic. It requires no specially trained operators. 
Its compact 10-key keyboard can be instantly mastered 
by anyone.” Plugged into any electrical outlet, it is ready 
to go to work on payroll and order extending, interest 
computing, expense prorating, inventory, costing .. . 
and all other figure-work. The limit of its profitable 
uses has yet to be reached. 





iaenmemeniantil 


Every profit-minded executive should know how the Printing Calcu- 
lator operates —— how successfully if can be applied to all office figuring. 
By all means, st€ it demonstrated today at your nearest Remington 
Rand office. If this is not convenient, simply address a request om 
your business letterhead, for the illustrated Printing Calculator 
brochure, to Dept. 30, Reming te n Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York, 
In Canada, write to Remington Rand Limited, Toronto, 


The Remington Rand 


Printing Calculator 








































Make your vaca- 
tion an adventure in 

contrasts— enjc / ALi Panama 
this year. The Canal, lifeline of the 
Americas; Colon and Panama City 
highlighted by old-world bazaars, 
cosmopolitan clubs, exciting night 
life... BUT enjoy also that OTHER 
Panama, the Republic itself, rich in 
new world history .., a peaceful, 
leisurely, hospitable land. Visit cof- 
fee “fincas” high-perched on volcanic 
slopes ... revel in tiny emerald isles 
washed by clear green waters... 
visit primitive Indian tribes in their 
palm-thatched villages. For sport, 
match your skill against the sea’s 
greatest fighters—black marlin, tar- 
pon and Pacific sailfish ...or hunt 
“tigritos” and the wild tapir. The 
climate: Delightful the year round. 
Make your plans now for Panama, 
where the traveler is always“Amigo”. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 


for low-cost all-expense tours. 


Write Air Mail for FREE 
34” picture map and booklet. 


PANAMA NarIONAL Tourist ComMissiON 
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ON’T miss a single absorbing issue of 

Newsweek. A full year’s subscription 
(52 news-crammed issues) costs only $4. 
Order directly from 


Newsweek 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
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A lot extra for a 
little more in the 


Lawn 
JACOBSEN, 


e The Lawn King is not a hand mower 
with a motor mounted on it, but built from the ground 
up as a power mower—engineered by America’s fore- 
most power mower specialists. It will give you more 
years of hard, strenuous lawn-cutting service, yet it is 
priced lower than any other mower of 
comparable power, size and quality. 
It is rugged enough to give long-life 





\ service, on spacious home lawns and 

WRITE W estates, or on park and cemetery lawns. 
today -” THERE IS EXTRA VALUE 

bok guieee in its 24-inch reel, auto-type dif- 


and name 
of nearest 
dealer. “a 


ferential, agente reel and 

traction clutches, powerful 
motor, big 11x3.50 tires. 
JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
Dept, 774, Racine, Wis. 


JACOBSEN 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
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United States Maritime Commission’s C-3 
type, it was christened the President Jack- 
son by Mrs. William Gibbs McAdoo, wife 
of the former Senator from California who 
is now chairman of American President 
Lines. 

Like its sister ships now in various stages 
of construction at Newport News, the 
President Jackson will carry 96 passengers 
and a crew of 124. Designed for a speed of 
1614 knots, it will make the globe circuit 
in 98 days, including all calls. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Gold Rush—1940 


Soon after the German legions overran 
the Low Countries, Britain and France 
started sending their gold to the United 
States to keep it from falling into enemy 
hands. Last week the influx reached the 
highest point in our history.* In New 
York, Railway Express trucks laden with 
bars of the yellow metal lined up for blocks 
around the Federal Reserve Bank, await- 
ing a chance to unload. By the week end, 
it was estimated that $600,000,000 worth 
—all earmarked for foreign accounts— 
had entered the country since May 29, 
raising the total amount of gold in this 
country to more than three-quarters of 
the world’s supply. 


Training Pay 

To cooperate with the War Depart- 
ment’s desire to give National Guardsmen 
three weeks’ training with the regular 
Army this summer, the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. announced a new vacation policy. 
Under it, employes who are members of 
the Guard will not only get their regular 
two weeks’ vacation with pay during this 
training period, but the company will also 
make up the difference between their Army 
pay and regular salary during the third 
week. 


Power Preparedness 
Spurred by the national defense drive, 
Federal power authorities have been 


pushing plans for a $190,000,000 govern- 
ment-sponsored transmission system link- 
ing key industrial areas to insure against 
localized power shortages. However, at 
the Edison Electric Institute convention 
in Atlantic City last week, Charles W. 
Kellogg, institute president, declared that 
the utilities industry could serve the coun- 
try best “if left free to use its own judg- 
ment and initiative and responsibility.” 
Estimating that the power used by. Amer- 
ican munitions plants in the World War 
would equal only about 8 per cent of the 
industry’s current output, Kellogg said 





*This influx is in sharp contrast to the 
situation early in the last war when we were 
exporting gold to pay our debts. This trend 
continued until 1915, and it was not until 
June 1916 that our gold imports reached 
$100,000,000 a month. 












Wide World 


Launching the President Jackson 


that there now exists excess generating 
capacity some 40 per cent above peak <e- 
mands, that new construction was under 
way to preserve that margin over normal 
growth, that regional interconnecting lines 
had increased tenfold since 1917, and that 
additional links could easily be added by 
the power companies if necessary. 


Personnel 

H. A. Bullis, vice president and director 
of General Mills, Inc., was named execu- 
tive vice president . . . Craig R. Sheaffer, 
president of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 
was elected president of the Iowa Manu- 
facturers Association . . . K. C. Gifford 
was appointed vice president in charge of 
sales and A. F. Fisher vice president in 
charge of engineering and manufacturing 
of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc. Gifford was 
formerly general sales manager of Schick, 
while Fisher was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Robeson Rochester 
Corp., manofacturers of home appliances 
and tableware. 


Trends 


Automobile output in the week ended 
June 8 totaled 95,560 units, compared 
with 65,265 a year ago, it was estimated 
by Ward’s Reports. 


Freight carloadings for the week ended 
June 1 totaled 639,126 cars, 13.5 per cent 
above the corresponding week of 1939, ac- 
cording to the Association of American 
Railroads. 


Coffee consumption in the United States 
in the first four months of 1940 reached 
the all-time high of 682,385,000 pounds. 
This is at the annual rate of 15.6 pounds 
per person, compared with 15.2 pounds 
in 1939, the Associated Coffee Industries 
of America announced. 
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© farm. Said the sheriff: 
) surprised in all my life.” 
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No Case— 


Malone, N. Y.: Coriene M. Facteau, 
52, of Washington, D.C., brought suit 
against Allen B. Flanders, 76-year-old Tup- 
per Lake contractor, charging that Flan- 
ders kissed her on the cheek and broke her 
glasses. A Supreme Court jury upheld his 
denial and returned a no-cause-for-action 
verdict. 


Close at Hand— 


Decatur, Ga.: County Patrolmen R. 
y. Anderson and J. C. Holbrook spotted 
an empty automobile parked by the side 
of a county road and got out of their pa- 
trol car to investigate. As they did so, 
their radio flashed a lookout for a stolen 
car. It was the one they were inspecting. 


Surprise— 

Sparta, N.C.: Sheriff Dewitt Bryan 
almost had to arrest himself: he found a 
large moonshine still operating on his own 
“I was never so 


| Reluctant Conclusion— 


New York City: In his 60 years James 


| McGibbney has spent more than nine 
| years in jail for intoxication. Last week, 


as he began his 63rd term for drunken- 


} ness, he said: “I’m beginning to believe 
it doesn’t pay to drink.” 


| ’Chutist Shooters— 


Coney Island, N.Y.: Parachute troops 
have invaded Steeplechase Park’s shooting 
gallery and encountered a blitzkrieg. The 
invasion began when Edward F. Tilyou, 
the park’s managing director, hung a few 
cardboard parachutists in front of the 
track where ordinarily trundle the tradi- 





Acme 


tional metal birds. In no time at all the 
‘chutists were riddled—and Tilyou, scent- 
ing an overnight fad, had workers go into 
mass production on the cardboard figures. 
On Memorial Day, parashooters hung up 
an all-time gallery record by firing 595,000 
bullets. 








“ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE” 





T favor one child at the ex- 
pense of another is probably the last 
thing a father wants to do. And yet 
many a father, simply through over- 
sight, runs the risk of doing that very 
thing with his life insurance. 

Suppose, for example, a man’s pol- 
icy names his wife as beneficiary and 
directs that the insurance, in case she 
dies before he does, is to go to their 
child, Betty. 

Some time later, Barbara is born to 
them. Do you know the circumstances 
under which all the father’s insurance 
would go to Betty and none to Barbara? 

It is such possibilities as this that 


make it wise for you to look over your 
life insurance program at least once a 
year. In order to encourage such an 
annual review, New England Mutual 
has for twenty-nine years set aside 
June as Policyholders’ Month, the 
time for a complete check-up on the 
ways in which a year’s changes may 
have affected your insurance plans. 

This June, New England Mutual 
Career Underwriters* are again offer- 
ing their services to as many policy- 
holders as possible. If you own New 
England Mutual insurance, it is to 
your advantage to get in touch with 
your representative promptly. 


* This letter (original on file) illustrates the value of Career Underwriting service: “‘ Dear 
Jack: Last evening I checked over the statement of my insurance program which you recently prepared 


for me, and I want to express my appreciation for what you have done. . 


. « I feel confident that my 


policies will now accomplish the various things which I had hoped they would.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President ° 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Republican Choice 


Atte: the intensification of the 
war last month, Roosevelt’s popularity 
rose, as was expected. Now, according to 
the Gallup poll, it has leveled off. We be- 
gin to see again how strong and effective 
a well-informed opposition can be. High 
officials in Washington are frank to ad- 
mit privately that criticism on the hus- 
tings, in Congress and in the press is re- 
sponsible for the changes in the setup of 
industrial preparedness efforts in the past 
two weeks. That criticism has given us 
our first stunning inkling of the immensity 
of the preparedness job we face. It, and 
it alone, can give us the realism to deal 
with our tax problems, our cost problems 
and our diplomatic problems clearly and 
directly. 

That is the reason why it is a momen- 
tous decision the thousand-odd delegates 
to the Republican Convention will be mak- 
ing this June. The choice of an opposition 
candidate and the formulation of the poli- 
cies to which he will be bound will neces- 
sarily affect our national course. They 
would affect it even if Republican defeat 
next November were predictable—which 
it most certainly is not. 


"There is no evidence that the Re- 
publicans, despite their mistakes in the 
past, have failed to realize the gravity of 
the situation. Their candidates have placed 
themselves on exhibition. They have stated 
their policies. The evidence is practically 
all in. And it is possible for detached ob- 
servers to draw a few conclusions. 

The first is that the leading contenders 
for the Republican nomination are all men 
of integrity, of ability in their own spheres 
of action, and speak, according to their 
varying points of view, the language of 
American patriotism. It is significant that 
the frequent wisecracks with which some 
of them were dismissed six months ago 
have largely died out. The attack upon 
them has become serious because they are 
obviously men to be taken seriously. As 
a group, they rate very high indeed—so 
high that there is not even a remote com- 
parison with any group of candidates dis- 
cussed by Democrats in the past year. 

In short, the Republicans have more 
than a potential quarterback. They have 
the makings of a first-class team. Compar- 
isons would be superfluous here. Suffice it 
to say that they won’t be lost on the voters 
at a time when the need for coordinated 
ability is so appallingly clear. 


Dewey, Taft, Willkie and, in a slightly 
different category, Hoover and Landon 
have emerged as the leading Republican 
names. Their situation is roughly as 
follows: 


Dewey: His popularity with the rank 
and file is one of the major sensations of 
the political year. He has lost slightly in 
recent weeks but the Gallup poll still 
shows him far in the lead, with 56 per 
cent of the Republican voters favoring 
him. This popularity is no doubt the re- 
sult of his extraordinarily effective work 
as a prosecutor. People not technically 
equipped to pass judgment on his D. A. 
record have taken to pooh-poohing it late- 
ly. The fact remains that the Dewey rec- 
ord in the most famous D.A.’s office in the 
United States is the best that we’ve had 
in forty years. 

That, of course, doesn’t necessarily mean 
that Dewey is qualified to be President of 
the United States. But he has other sources 
of strength. He has a way with audiences. 
He has presented the case against the phi- 
losophy of economic stagnation with more 
color, more vivid detail and at least as 
much cogency as any of the other con- 
tenders. He is not, as he has been charged 
with being, an extreme isolationist. He is 
more feared by the third-termers than 
anyone else. 

Yet the political signs indicate that 
Dewey’s strength may be greatest at the 
outset of the balloting and that his fol- 
lowing may disintegrate. The party lead- 
ers have their fingers crossed, largely be- 
cause of his tactlessness. And whether they 
will be uncrossed depends, now, almost en- 
tirely upon the skill of his managers at the 
Convention. 


Taft: Emerson once said of the Earl of 
Chatham: “There was something finer in 
the man than anything which he said.” 
That something was character. Which is 
by no means to imply that Taft’s sin- 
cerity, modesty, conscientiousness and 
trustworthiness are all he has to offer. 
Taft’s speeches show more experience in 
national governmer* and more native wis- 
dom than Dewey’s. His views on foreign 
policy look slightly more to American par- 
ticipation in world affairs, although they 
emphasize the profound importance of 
considering American interests first. Ac- 
cording to present indications, Taft and 
Dewey will come to the test with about the 
same number of votes. But Taft unques- 
tionably grows on people. He may well be 
stronger on the second and third ballots 
than on the first. 





Willkie: If executive experience, a capac. 
ity to understand the tremendous indus. 
trial problems immediately ahead, and the 
ability to think fast, speak well and fight 
magnificently were the decisive factors, 
Willkie would be nominated by the Re- 
publican Convention. According to the 
polls, Willkie’s rise in national popularity 
has been phenomenal. His nominatior is 
possible but not probable. 


Landon: The candidate of 1936, with 
Mr. Hoover, belongs in a separate cate. 
gory. Either, in case of a long deadlock, 
might be the nominee. They cannot, in 
any event, be ignored among the pros- 
pects. Landon’s crushing defeat in 1936 
obscured the fact that he has genuine 
qualities of leadership—common sense, dig- 
nified humility and a wealth of instinctive 
understanding of human problems. He has 
grown in the past four years—the test of a 
man overwhelmed by a great defeat. He 
has no rancor about that defeat, no over- 
powering ambitions, and is genuinely ce- 
voted to the interests of his country and 
his party. 


Hoover: Time has placed the events of 
his Administration in a kindlier light. 
Hoover was, to no small degree, the vic- 
tim of the depression. Seven years have 
taught us that many of the policies he 
sponsored in the years before his defeat 
are fundamentally sound. He remains th: 
best-informed public figure in this couwn- 
try, an exceedingly able exponent o/ a 
basic theory of economics, and one of thie 
few men who have been thinking beyond 
politics. 


among these men the choice 
is likely to be made. Largely because of 
the temper of the country on international 
affairs, Vandenberg, able though he is, is 
not apt to be nominated. Bricker, James 
and Joe Martin are scarcely more than out- 
side possibilities at this moment. Whio- 
ever the candidate is, he will deserve 
thoughtful attention. This country will not 
let its ears be stopped up by those who 
say it is unpatriotic even to consider 
changing horses in midstream. 

As the lessons the English az< Frenci 
have learned at so much cost grow more 
bitter, the emphasis on competence at 
home increases. We are hearing more and 
more loudly that a country in the midst 
of critical national preparations should not 
hesitate to get rid of politica: fumbling: 
that the sooner it is done, the better for 
everyone concerned. 

Whether or not the group in power have 
fumbled is an issue that must go to the 
American people for a decision. The deci- 
sion is theirs, just as the price for the mis- 
take that may be involved in it will also 
be theirs. 
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“ta SCHENLEY “SWALLOWS” SING: 
a “Get a ‘Line’ on Finer Flavor! 


r Melding Does Your Drinks a Favor” 
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SCHENLEY Black Label, 65% grain neutral spirits. SCHENLEY Red Label, 72'2% grain neutral spirits, Both BLENDED WHISKEY and go Proof. 






Copyright 1940, Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


raph—Fred Evans shows Farmer Barnes’ pri 


“Prettiest leaf I ever did see! 


“The Cream of the crop sure goes 
to Luckies,’’ says Fred Evans, 18 years 


an independent tobacco buyer. 


“Thanks to Uncle Sam,’’ adds Mr. Evans, 
“there’s been a world of difference in to- 
bacco lately. With Government help, farm- 
ers in recent seasons have grown the finest 
crops in 300 years. 

“And it’s Luckies that buy up the choicer 


grades. I've seen them do it with my own 


HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY ? 


two eyes—at thousands of tobacco sales. 

“Knowing this, it’s only natural for me to 
smoke Luckies myself. And that goes for 
most auctioneers, buyers and warehouse- 
men. You see, we know Luckies get the 
Cream of the Crop!”’ 

These finer tobaccos are aged 2 to 4 years, 
then further mellowed by “It’s Toasted.” 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll see why... 
WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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